









First, there’s the character who parks too 
close to your car in the lot. Then, there’s the kid 
down the block with a great future as a pitcher. 
And of course, there are always shopping carts. 

f<If you think about all the unpleasant 
surprises your car faces in a day making the body- 
side panels dent-resistant starts to make sensed* 

Marcel Cannon’s been thinking about all 
those surprises. He’s a body engineer at Saturn 
who runs lots of tests, smashing cars into things 
and things into cars. Just like a car’s real life. 

The shopping cart test is one of the more 




unusual he’s ever run, but there’s a solid logic to 
it: to mate sure our bodyside panels 
really do bounce back. 

“The idea behind all this is 
pretty simple,” Marcel explains “To 
mate a car that looks good the 
day you bring it home, and looks 
good years later when you 
want to trade it in!’ 


Dent-resistant B odyside 
Panels are featured on every 
Saturn, reducing damage 
caused by corrosion, gravel 
and parking lot mishaps. 
Also, the paint flexes with 
the panels, so the car’s finish 
should last for years. And 
one need only look at the 



world around us to see the 
value of a durable finish. 


SATIRN™ 


And, we might add, to park wherever you 
want. And not worry about shopping carts. 


A Different Kind of Company. A Different Kind of Car. 

If you’d like to know more about Saturn, and our new sedans and coupe, please call us at 1-800-S22-5000. 
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uestions to ask yourself about business insurance: 


"Joints, 

co^p^y^u - 


The truth is, every individual control this cost by combating 
and business insured by fraud. Our Special Investiga- 


defrauded insurance 
companies pay in higher 
premiums. The total cost is 
hundreds of millions of 
dollars every year; by con¬ 
servative estimates. 


tions Unit probes and pursues 
suspicious claims. Last year; 
the unit saved more than 
$35 million in fraudulent and 
inflated claims. 

Fighting fraudulent claims 


The CNA Insurance Com- is one more way CNA fulfills 
panies and our independent its commitment to keep 
agents both work hard to insurance affordable. 

Ask your independent 
agent about CNA. 

CNA provides property/casualty, life/health and employee 
benefits insurance. Independent agents who represent CNA 
are listed in the Yellow Pages. 

INSURANCE FROM 
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Shiite Muslim insurgents in Basra display a photo of their leader 

Bad Days for Baghdad 


The noose tightened around Saddam Hussein last week. Even as he 
DElfAl T struggled to suppress a Shiite Muslim insurrection, he faced growing 
KcVULl rebellion among Kurdish nationalists. His savage response included 
IN IRAQ combat roles for helicopter gunships, provoking U.S. officials to warn 
|^B|I him that allied forces might prolong their occupation of Iraq, or even 
resume hostilities. The administration hoped to hasten a coup that would topple 
the dictator before his country disintegrated. Special Report: Page 16 


■ Brutality on the Beat 

The videotaped beating of a black suspect by white Los 
Angeles cops kindled a national outrage, and last week 
four police officers were indicted for their role in 
the incident. Critics called for the resignation of 
Police Chief Daryl Gates, and Attorney General Richard 
Thornburgh announced a nationwide review of police 
brutality. National Affairs: Page 32 

■Annenberg Picks the Met 

For years the art world has played a guessing 
game: which museum would get Walter Annen- 
berg’s magnificent collection of 52 impression¬ 
ist and postimpressionist art works? Last week 
speculation ceased when the philanthropist an¬ 
nounced he was bequeathing his cache of van 
Goghs, Picassos and the like to the Metropoli- 
New York bound: Gauguin’s 'Siesta ’ tan Museum of Art in New York. The Arts: Page 50 
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A New Generation of Leadership 



W hen Katharine Graham, 73, stepped down last week as chief 
executive officer of The Washington Post Company, which 
owns Newsweek, the move closed one chapter and opened 
another in an extraordinary journalistic saga. Graham’s nearly 
three decades of leadership included the tumult of Watergate, the 
publication of the Pentagon papers, as well as unprecedented growth 
for the company. The Post Co. will now be led by a new generation 
headed by Mrs. Graham’s son, Donald E. Graham, 45, the new 
president and CEO. Don Graham, also publisher of The Washington 
Post, will be joined by Alan Spoon, 39, currently president of 
Newsweek, who was named execu¬ 
tive vicepresident and chiefoperating 
officer of the parent company. Spoon 
replaces Richard D. Simmons, 56, who 


I is retiring after a decade as president, but will remain on the 
corporation’s board and as president of the International Herald 
Tribune, in which the Post Co. owns a one-third interest. "The 
biggest responsibility of any group ofmanagers is to bring along their 
successors, ’’saidMrs. Graham, whowillcontinueaschairmanofthe 
board. "Don hasproven himself by running the Post very, very well. ” 
At Newsweek, Richard M. Smith, 45, adds the job of president 
to his duties as editor-in-chief. Maynard Parker, 50, the editor, 
will assume day-to-day responsibility for editorial operations. 
"I’m proud to work for an organization where editorial quality 
is absolutely consistent with good 
business, ’’said Smith. "My role mod¬ 
els for that are Kay Graham and 
Don Graham. ” 


Simmons 


Donald E. Graham and Katharine Graham 


Smith 


Parker 
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•l^bu can have a full liquor 
cabinet without Wild Turkey 
Y>u just cant have a ‘ 

complete one 


WILD TURKEY 

8 years old, 101 proof, pure Kentucky 
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Mr. President 
and Eazy-E 

A rnold Schwarzenegger be¬ 
longs. So do George Shultz, 
Estee Lauder and Joe Coors. 
Now Eric (Eazy-E) Wright of the 
rap group N.W.A. (Niggers 
With Attitude) is also a member 
of the Republican Senatorial 
Inner Circle, an elite group of 
GOP high rollers. Eazy-E was 
invited to join last month by 
Texas Sen. Phil Gramm. "I be¬ 
lieve your accomplishments... 
prove you worthy of member¬ 
ship,” wrote Gramm. Among 
those accomplishments: 
N.W.A.’s megahit record "F— 
tha Police.” E, a Bush fan, po¬ 
nied up the $2,500 dues, and this 
week he and a partner are off 
to D.C. for a luncheon with the 
president. ■ 



GOP rap outreach? Wright 



Hoop Raising 

H ere’s one way to rid a com¬ 
munity playground of gang 
warfare: raise the height of 
the basketball hoops. A play¬ 
ground in Brookline, Mass., 
was recently invaded by rival 
gangs from neighboring Bos¬ 
ton—attracted to the Brook¬ 
line court by their ability to 
slam-dunk on lowered hoops. 
Gang members who can slam- 
dunk now that the baskets are 
set at the regulation 10 feet 
will likely have scouts watch¬ 
ing them, not cops. ■ 




‘Fear of Gingrich’: The House minority whip and the president 


Bush: Blocking Newt? 


N ewsweek has learned that 
President Bush recently ap¬ 
pealed directly to House Mi¬ 
nority Leader Bob Michel of Il¬ 
linois not to retire next year. 
The reason: "Fear of Gingrich,” 
says a House Republican aide. 
The departure of Michel, 68, 
would almost certainly mean 
that Minority Whip Newt 
Gingrich of Georgia would 
take over the No. 1 House lead¬ 
ership position. Gingrich was 
openly critical of Bush’s flip- 
flop on taxes last fall and re¬ 
fused to support the adminis¬ 
tration’s budget package. 

Bush is known to be uncomfort¬ 


able with Gingrich’s hard- 
right politics and firebrand 
style. Michel, a 34-year House 
veteran, has talked of quitting, 
but for now he’s saying he has 
"no plans” to do so. 

Bush could face the same 
pressures on the Senate side, 
where Minority Leader Bob 
Dole of Kansas is also said to be 
flirting with retirement in ’92. 
Dole’s office dismisses the ru¬ 
mors. But Hill sources say 
Dole, 67, is telling friends he’s 
tired and bored and wants out. 
Dole could be succeeded by 
Gingrich soul mate Sen. Phil 
Gramm of Texas. ■ 



Gulf Aftermath Edition 

The CW knows there’s still a lot of killing going on and all 

1 that. Lots of big issues left. But it’s, well, a tad bored with 
the Mideast and looking forward to the NCAAs. 

■'JIOTTSl 


Conventional Wisdom 

U.S. Troops 


Ain’t over ’til it’s over. Home? Who said 
anything about going home? 

Saddam Hussein 


Taking a Baath. Goodbye, Hitler; hello, 
Ceausescu. 

The Emir 


Face it, you really can’t go home again. 

Try Beverly Hills. 

Iraqis 

* 

Old CW: Pave’em over. New CW: Those 
poor souls on the highway! 

Schwarzkopf 

% 

Denies political aspirations. Being God 
is apparently enough. 

Israel 

f 

Land for peace? Yeah, and the Brook- ! 
lyn Bridge is for sale, too. 



Smug? 


W hy was Virginia Sen. 

Charles Robb bounced j 
j from the Budget Com¬ 
mittee last week? Chair¬ 
man Jim Sasser said it 
was done to reduce the 
size of the committee. 

But Hill sources say it’s 
because Democrats are 
furious with Robb for vot- 
| ing with the Republi¬ 
cans. Democrats also re- 
| sent his smugness over 
j backing the president on 
using force in the gulf. 
Unlike Sen. Albert Gore, 
who also voted with 
Bush, Robb hasn’t de¬ 
fended other Dems who j 
voted with "their con¬ 
science” on force. While 
j he’s being punished for 

j not being " politically cor¬ 

rect,” Robb may have the 
| last laugh. "He hasn’t 
j done anything to hurt his 

j ’96 presidential candida- 
I cy,” says a Senate aide. 


A Jobs Wedding 

S he’s a student at Stanford’s 
business school. He’s one of 
America’s most eligible bach¬ 
elors. This week Steve Jobs, 36, 
cofounder of Apple Computer 
and now president of Next Inc., 
and Laurene Powell, 27, will 
be married in a small, private 
ceremony in Yosemite Na¬ 
tional Park. Jobs first spotted 
Powell when 
he addressed 
Stanford 
M.B.A.s 
fall of 1989. 

Soon, she was 
tooling 
around in his 
Mercedes; he 
was snapping 
photos of her 



l a student play. 


And the two were seen nuzzling 
and giggling on campus like 
kids. The couple will split their 
time between his homes in 
California and New York, but 
Jobs said they planned no for¬ 
mal honeymoon: "Every day 
with her is a honeymoon.” ■ 
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No matter what your idea of the perfect vacation is, 
you can make your dream a reality. With Dream Vacations™ 
from Delta, and the Weekend Privileges* program 
from American Expre: 


CARDMEMBER EXCLUSIVE! 

Now American Express® Cardmembers can get $50 to 
$ 100 off* a Dream Vacation® from Delta. Just charge your 
trip on Delta Air Lines with the American Express Card 
or the Optima* Card for travel between January 1, 1991, and 
June 30, 1991, and enjoy a Dream Vacation at some of the 
finest hotels anywhere. So take advantage of your Weekend 
Privileges and pick your dream. Any dream. 

HAWAII • MEXICO 
8-Day Dream Vacations 

The Royal Hawaiian in Waikiki. It’s what dreams are 
made of. There you’ll experience all the sights and 
sensations of this tropical island paradise. 

Looking for something with a little more spice? Stay at the 
Camino Real in Mazatlan. Or the beautiful Hotel Las Brisas 


such first-class accommodations as the 
Vistana Resort in Orlando. Or perhaps 
the Walt Disney World Dolphin or the 
Walt Disney World Swan where you’ll receive a 4-day ' 

All Three Parks Passport. Stay at Disney’s Yacht 
and Beach Club Resorts and get unlimited 
admission to all Walt Disney World® theme 
parks and attractions for your entire length of stay. 
Picture yourself in Hollywood? Spend 6 fabulous 
the Sheraton Universal Hotel. Or capture the magic 
of Disney at the famous Disneyland Hotel. 

And who could resist 6 days in Bermuda at the Belmont 
Manor Hotel, Golf & Country Club? Or in Nassau at the 
spectacular Pirate’s Cove, Holiday Inn. Call your Travel 
Agent, or Delta’s Vacation Center at 1-800-872-7786, 
and be sure to ask for the Weekend Privileges offer. 

And take advantage of Weekend Privileges the only 
way you can. With the American Express Card. 

Don’t Leave Home Without It® 




in Acapulco where every room is a secluded hideaway. 
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•America, still in the throes 
of Bartmania, is about to find 
itself under siege by a new mag¬ 
azine called Simpsons Illus¬ 
trated, due to hit stores on 
March 26. The colorful humor 
mag, seen here for the first 
time, is the brainchild of Matt 
Groening Productions and the 
Welsh Publishing Group, Inc. 
It’s aimed at a Bart-age 
readership, featuring comic 
strips, pullouts and bedtime 
stories. There’s more, Bart 
fans: the premiere issue fea- 
| turesthe 




And the nominees are: Three movies headed for the Oscar sweepstakes 



Of Self-Promotion and Megabombs 


A Portrait 
of Lola 

I t’s time again to visit the 
continuing saga of former 
Minnesota governor Rudy 
Perpich and his quest to immor- 
talize himself. Because Per- 
pich is the only Minnesota gov¬ 
ernor to have served 
nonconsecutive terms—1977- 
78 and 1983-90—he has insist¬ 
ed there should be two official 
portraits of himself in the cap¬ 
ital. No dice, said state officials. 
Now Perpich has countered: 
he wants his wife, Lola, in the 
new portrait. No other wives 
are in the other portraits. Why 
Lola? Because ex-governor A1 
Quie was allowed to be pictured 
with his horse. ■ 


Bid for immortality: The Perpiches 


R ather than trot out a laun¬ 
dry list of likely Oscar win¬ 
ners next week ("Dances With 
Wolves,” "GoodFellas”) and 
losers ("The Godfather, Part 
III”), here’s an offering of spe¬ 
cial prizes for movieland ’90: 

The Shameless Self-Promotion 
Award: This one goes hands 
down to Diane Ladd, who in 
"Wild at Heart” covered her 
face in red lipstick, then vom¬ 
ited. Ladd, an Oscar nominee 
for supporting actress, sent 
Academy voters a long person¬ 
al letter telling them to vote 
for you-know-who. The Donald 
would be proud. Special kudos 
also to “The Russia House,” which 
waged a huge Oscar campaign 
for itself but received no 
nominations. 

The Bombs-Away Award: Fail¬ 
ure is easy, but spectacular fail¬ 
ure is quite an accomplish¬ 
ment, which is why “Havana,” 
“The Two Jakes" and “The Bonfire 
of the Vanities” deserve entree 
into the flop pantheon. Hats 


off to you all. Note to Brian: 
stick to power drills. 

Most Overlooked Performance 
Award: Did anyone see Danny Glov¬ 
er’s brilliant performance in 
| "To Sleep With Anger”? Obvi¬ 
ously not. He’s long been stel¬ 
lar as a celluloid tough guy, but 
he’s superior in great charac¬ 
ter parts such as this one. 

The Get-a-New-Agent Award: 
Congratulations, Tom Hanks, su¬ 
perstar, for somehow landing 
' in both "The Bonfire of the 
I Vanities” and "Joe Versus 
| the Volcano.” (You’re a great 
comedian, so we won’t even 
mention that your string of tur¬ 
keys has now reached four.) 

Biggest Travesty Award: Ap¬ 
parently the Academy’s docu¬ 
mentary-film committee was else¬ 
where when the rest of the 
nation was held rapt by "The 
Civil War,” which was eligible 
for an Oscar. Awesome in 
scope, riveting in detail, this 
was a once-in-a-decade feat. 
Never mind. ■ 



A Main-Squeeze Poll 

N o one will ever really know what makes one person fall for 
another. But here is a stab at some answers from a "main 
squeeze” poll in which nearly 900 Americans were questioned 
about their love lives. 

■32% met their main squeeze through friends or relatives; 5% 
met at church and only 1% met through a dating service. 
■Although 46% reported that personality was what first attract¬ 
ed them to their sweethearts, 33% said looks counted too. 
■20% of the female respondents thought their main squeeze 
looked like Tom Selleck, and 21% of the males thought their 
sweethearts looked like Sally Field. 

■For 70% it was not love at first sight. 

SOURCE: TROPICANA, INC. 



Pushing to 
Free Pollard 

The Israeli government last 
I week began an intense lob¬ 
bying campaign for the re¬ 
lease of Jonathan Jay Pollard, 
the former U.S. 
agent who in 
1986 pleaded 
guilty to steal¬ 
ing secrets for 
Jerusalem. Sen- 
fenced to life in (Jf/ 
prison, Pollard 
has yet to re- _ . 

veal the names 
of his Israeli Israel’s spy 

handlers—in¬ 
formation that could be ex¬ 
tremely embarrassing to Isra¬ 
el. Well-placed U.S. sources 
speculate that Pollard may 
think the Israeli government 
has abandoned him and be 
"ready to talk” unless Jerusa¬ 
lem gets him out. Pollard sup¬ 
porters hope for an arrange¬ 
ment with Washington that 
would allow Pollard to serve 
out his time doing community 
work in Israel. ■ 


Prof. Spike? 

S o, do we call you Professor 
or Spike ? Fifty young Har¬ 
vard students may be asking 
that question next spring when 
they walk into a class taught 
by Spike Lee. Lee has accepted 
an invitation by the school’s 
Department of Afro-American 
Studies to 
lecture about 
contempo¬ 
rary movies. 

He will teach 
the students 
for one two- 
hour lecture a 
week during 
the spring se¬ 
mester. The course will not 
be about Lee’s films, though 
one or two may be shown. "I 
don’t drop down on my knees 
at the mention of Harvard,” 
Lee said. 



CLOCKWISE FROM TOP: NC (3), SCOTT STEWART—AP, 
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For the growth of your business, the 
prosperity of your business, there 
is no more powerful tool than the 
telecommunications network. 

And at GTE, there is nothing vague 
about the power we put into your hands 


when we design that network for you. 

For one of the nation’s leading 
retailers, we are now implementing 
one of the largest satellite-based 
private data and video networks in the 
world. A network like no other 


because it was created to power the 
success strategies of that company alone. 

The power of a personalized tele¬ 
communications network. We’ve given 
it to others. We can give it to you. 

Because at GTE, the power is on. 



THE POWER IS ON 









Get Real 
Men of Steel! 

By Jeannie MacDonald 


R ecently, the editors of the "Superman” comic¬ 
book series made a startling announcement: after 
a whirlwind, 50-year courtship, Clark Kent has 
proposed to longtime love Lois Lane. Yeah, yeah, 
we all know marriage is serious business, but is 
Superman a wimp, or what? I mean, he doesn’t flinch when 
crooks fire 147 rounds of live ammo at his chest, but he 
needs 50 years to work up the courage to pop the question? 
Get real, Man of Steel. 

Let’s face it, Superman’s not the only guy who’s afraid of 
being pinned to the matrimonial mat. In fact, I’d bet most 
women have, at one time or another, toyed with the idea of 
performing genetic tests on their boyfriends to see if they 
lack the Commitment Chromosome. The trouble is, talking 
about marriage only seems 
to make matters worse. So, 
rather than having ration¬ 
al conversations about the 
future, couples can find 
themselves locked in pro¬ 
tracted wedlock wars, in 
which threats, tears and ul¬ 
timatums are used by both 
sides to get their way. 

Here’s a perfect case in 
point. My boyfriend and I 
have been dating each oth¬ 
er for almost three years 
now. Andy (not his real name) tells me he’s never been 
happier. I tell Andy he’s the man of my dreams. We’re the 
personification of every goopy, soft-focus Hallmark card 
until I mention the dreaded M word. 

With that, Andy’s face pales. Beads of Nixonian sweat 
break out on his upper lip, and a slight tic takes hold in the i 
skin beneath his left eye. Suddenly, benign words like j 
"boutonniere” and "function hall” have the power to bring | 
Andy to his knees but not, unfortunately, in the proposal 
position. Instead, he stammers something about not being 
"ready” and races from me, as a doomed man flees his 
executioner. What’s going on here? Beats me. I blame all 
those MGM musicals I watched as a kid. They made love 
look so simple: boy meets girl, boy gets girl, boy buys girl a 
"rock” the size of New Jersey. To me, marriage is the 
natural next step in a solid, mutually satisfying relation¬ 
ship. To Andy, it’s the Terror of Terrors; the black hole of 
baby puke, mortgages and station wagons; the ball and 
chain from Ward Cleaver Hell. 

As a result, we have the "So just when will you be 
ready?” fight on a quarterly basis. Afterward, I console 
myself by mainlining chocolate products, playing Patsy 
Cline records and commiserating with my unmarried 
friends, who are having the same arguments with their 
men. "So it’s not that I’m a controlling shrew or have too 
much cellulite?” I sniffle. "Heck, no,” they assure me. "It’s 
a 'boy thing.’ They’re allergic to marriage.” 

According to a private research study (mine), the 
average man rarely shares his beloved’s eagerness to enter 


an "altared” state. The evidence is everywhere. Pick up 
any "women’s” magazine and you’ll find at least one arti¬ 
cle on "How to Get Your Man to Stop Hyperventilating 
When You Mention Marriage.” Flip on Phil or Oprah, and 
you’ll hear women moaning that men are incapable of 
committing themselves to anything except football and 
power tools. Check out the self-help section of your 
local bookstore and you’ll see row upon row of titles 
ranging from "Getting the Love You Want” to "Love Is 
Never Enough.” 

Despite feminism and the supposed equal rights between 
the sexes, we women still find ourselves in the prehistoric 
position of waiting for our men to do the proposing. Forget 
how assertive we are at the office; when it comes to getting 
engaged most of us curl up into the mental equivalent of the 
fetal position. "Me, propose to him? Isn’t that illegal? Be¬ 
sides, who’d buy the ring?” And, really, can I find the 
vocabulary to do it and still keep my dignity? 

Sometimes I wonder why I bother worrying about all 
this. Andy and I get along so effortlessly when I don’t bring | 

up the topic of marriage. Surely, with wonderful friends 
and a demanding career, I don’t need a husband to be 
happy. What’s more, applying the "if it ain’t broke don’t fix 
it” theory to our relationship, we’re doing just fine, as is. 
Staying single also allows me to enjoy the benefits of court¬ 
ship, while sparing myself 
the indignities of the stinky 
socks and unwashed dishes 
which threaten to overrun 
Andy’s apartment. 

Yet, in my heart of hearts, 

I still want to marry the big 
lug. Why? Because my life 
wouldn’t be nearly as much 
fun without Andy in it. Be¬ 
cause I think it’s important 
to commit myself to some¬ 
thing higher than my own 
self-centered needs. Because 
there’s something very moving to me about standing before 
my relatives and friends and pledging to share a common 
home, history and family with the man I love. Because at the 
end of my life, I want to have something more meaningful to 
look back on than dinners in trendy restaurants and power 
calls from car phones. 

Bridal bouquets: This month Andy and I will celebrate our 
third anniversary, which means we’ll probably be having 
one of "those” talks again. But I’m not worried. Over the 
years I’ve found ways to cope with my anxiousness and 
Andy’s anxiety about marriage. How? I tell my mother to 
stop with the novenas, already. I shamelessly tackle other 
single women when bridal bouquets are tossed. And I try not 
to throttle people (invariably named Cyndi or Kimberly) 
when they giggle and tell me that their boyfriends proposed 
on their first dates. 

Actually, Andy’s reticence toward marriage has taught 
me a couple of valuable lessons. I’ve learned that marriage 
isn’t something you do to get out of the house or to make 
your parents happy. And, contrary to what movies and 
romance novels would have us believe, marriage isn’t 
about fleets of bridesmaids or rental tuxes or bands playing 
"We’ve Only Just Begun.” It’s about forming a true part¬ 
nership and loving each other enough to realize that the 
only right time to marry is when it’s right for both people— 
as long as one of those people doesn’t take 50 years to make 
up his mind! 


MacDonald is a freelance writer living in California. 



Superman’s 
not the only 
guy who 
quakes in fear 
at the thought 
of matrimony 
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GETMET. ITPAVS! 

O Met Life 


“...the quality of Met’s investment portfolio is the 
best of any leading life company.” 

—Standard & Poor’s Insurance Rating Services 
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The amazing new' car 
around comers, up 


If you had to guess what it is about 
the new Accord Wagon that makes it so 
remarkable, youd probably say Honda 
engineering had something to do with it. 

It does. Just not the way that you 
might think. 

'Vou see, the Accord Wagon is the 
veiy first Honda automobile designed, 
developed, engineered and built solely in 


the U.S. and shipped abroad. 

Styled originally at Honda R & D 
in California, it is manufactured only 
at our Marysville, Ohio facility. The 
factory has been equipped with all the 
technology needed to build our newest 
Accord from the bottom up, from highly 
sophisticated body panel stamping dies 
to bumper fascia injection molds. 

















from Ohio that goes 
hills and overseas. 


And should a part not be tooled on 
site, chances are its made nearby at our 
Anna, Ohio engine plant and sent over 
for final assembly. 

Once finished, Accord Wagons are 
shipped to Honda dealers far and wide. 
Both here and across Belgium, France, 
Germany, Great Britain and Holland. 
They even go to Japan. 


But then, that’s nothing new to us. 
We have been exporting American-made 
Honda automobiles, lawn mowers and 
motorcycles for years. 

It is all part of our commitment to 
building a self-reliant car company in 
the United States that can compete with 
any automaker. Anywhere. 

HONDA 



















A Just War? 

Despite America’s unequivocal relief 
that the war is over and Kuwait has been 
liberated, our jubilant patriotism seems to 
me a trifle forced. Is it because we’re still 
not convinced that so much death and de¬ 
struction were necessary to drive Saddam 
Hussein out of Kuwait? Shouldn’t diploma¬ 
cy mean more than issuing demands and 
threats? Couldn’t the "family of peace-lov¬ 
ing nations” that President Bush spoke of 
have tried more sincerely to avoid war be¬ 
fore declaring diplomacy a failure? We 
keep telling each other what a great victory 
it was—for the United States and the coali¬ 
tion, for the president and for the troops. 
But perhaps we’re even now trying to ig¬ 
nore the nagging suspicion that the war 
was a sad defeat for humanity. 

Donn Reed 

Lyndon, Vt. 


Compared with our recent presidents, 
George Bush stands tall. His objectives for 
the gulf war were clear, and he followed 
through on his threats. He deferred to the 
military when necessary, yet never lost his 
image as commander in chief. Bush will be 
remembered as the president who over¬ 
came the Vietnam syndrome and restored 
the world’s confidence in America’s will 
and words. 

Mark Stoddard 
Provo, Utah 


The gulf war wasn’t Vietnam redeemed. 
It was Grenada revisited: find a weak Third 
World country; demonize its leadership; 
inflate its military prowess; send in the 
troops; keep out the press, and watch the 
president’s poll ratings soar. 

Ronald Randall 
Toledo, Ohio 


While Americans are justifiably relieved 
that U.S. casualties in the gulf war were 
relatively low, we seem extraordinarily 
complacent about the estimated 80,000 to 
100,000 dead and wounded on the Iraqi 
side. Such a toll of casualties is an awesome 
tragedy. Our leaders justified this war, in 
part, by depicting Saddam Hussein as a 
man with no regard for human life. If we 
are to presume moral superiority in this 
situation, our ability to grieve must not be 
limited by ideology or national borders. 

David Weissman 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Grenada, Panama, Iraq. With every vic¬ 
tory, the United States seems all the more 
ready to use military force. Wouldn’t it be 
nice for us to solve our own problems before 



Too Brutal? 


T here were 
complaints 
from some 
readers about 
the March 4 
cover photo of 
an American 
MP securing an 
Iraqi prisoner 
of war. Some 
feared it showed gratuitous vio¬ 
lence; others said it sent a callous, 
unrepresentative message about 
how America deals with Arabs. Here 
is some background about the pho¬ 
to, which was taken a few days before 
the ground war began: the 101st 
A irbome hadjust landed in southern 
Iraq and hundreds of Iraqis were 
surrendering, their hands in the air. 
The MP was simply securing his 
prisoner by checking for weapons and 
binding his wrists. This is standard 
procedure for the capture of enemy 
prisoners. In short, this was not an 
instance of brutality. 


tackling world problems? If only President 
Bush’s war on drugs could be even 10 per¬ 
cent as effective as his campaign against 
Iraq. And as of the last day of the war, four 
of the Keating Five are off the hook—and 
no one seems to notice. 

Linda R. Horton 
New Orleans, La. 


I admire Col. David H. Hackworth, both 
personally and professionally. However, 
I take exception to his comment about 
REMFs ("Rear Echelon Mother F—s”) in 
"A Pummeling From the 'Paper Tiger’ ” 
(desert storm, March 4). The term implies 
that rear-echelon soldiers dodge responsi¬ 
bility and leave others at risk. I have 
friends working in a rear-echelon capaci¬ 
ty—medics in hospitals in Riyadh, trained 
to provide wounded soldiers with quality 
care. Clearly, this derisive term does not 
apply to them. Scud attacks like the one 
that killed 28 soldiers in a military bar¬ 
racks near Dhahran, moreover, demon¬ 
strate that in modern warfare no troops are 
safe from hostile action. 

Maj. Philip C. Bressler, USAF(Ret.) 

State College, Pa. 

Second to Nunn 

Newsweek incorrectly reported that 
Gov. Mario Cuomo "took no stand on the 
issue of attacking Saddam Hussein” (peri¬ 


scope, Jan. 28). Before Congress voted to 
authorize the war, Cuomo issued a state¬ 
ment that read, "I have been asked for my 
opinion on the debate currently before Con¬ 
gress, which I have been following. If limit¬ 
ed to the choices presently before the Con¬ 
gress, I would prefer the position advocated 
by Sen. Sam Nunn, but if the administra¬ 
tion resolution is adopted then Saddam 
Hussein should know that all Americans 
will support the resolution and the 
president.” 

Tom Conroy 

Deputy Press Secretary to the Governor 
Albany, N.Y. 

‘Fussy Sanctimony ? 9 

From Elvis’s pelvis to 2 Live Crew’s nasty 
lyrics, rock and roll has long been criticized 
for sending the wrong messages to young 
people. What a shame that your article 
"Johnny B. Goody-Goody” (music, Feb. 25) 
saw fit to bash today’s rock stars for their 
"fussy sanctimony.” What’s wrong with 
entertainers educating people about the 
environment, the homeless and other so¬ 
cial issues? 

J. Alexander Maws 
Boston, Mass. 


Pop music has not aged gracefully. Its 
stars—once fun-loving, individualistic reb¬ 
els—seem now to be, as your piece imp¬ 
lies, a dreary bunch of self-righteous, 
hypocritical scolds. Like some television 
evangelists, they rail against evil and 
preach morals they don’t practice. Sting, 
Bono and Sinead O’Connor may really care 
about social problems, but to me it looks as 
though they’re just singing songs and pock¬ 
eting royalties. 

John Taylor Jr. 

North Providence, R.I. 


You suggest that today’s pop musicians 
are full of false sincerity while yesterday’s 
rockers—Bob Dylan, for example—were 
"trying to save their audience or them¬ 
selves.” Sure they were. Let’s give Dylan a 
big ole high-five for recommendations like 
"everybody must get stoned.” John Len¬ 
non, meanwhile, wrote "imagine no posses¬ 
sions” while living in his lavish English 
mansion. So what, then, if Belinda Carlisle 
protests animal cruelty yet plugs leather 
sneakers? 

Mary Douthitt 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 


Letters to the Editor, with the writer’s name 
and address and daytime phone number, 
should be sent to: Letters Editor, Newsweek, 
444 Madison Avenue. New York, N.Y. 10022 or 
faxed to: (212) 350-4120. Letters may be 
edited for reasons of space and clarity. 
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Overheard 

T he most I would allow is what 
relates to this plaintiff, not every 
homo that may be walking the face 
of the Earth at this time.” 

U.S. district court Judge Oliver 
G a s c h , a former American Bar 
Association president, on a gay 
plaintiff who is challenging dismissal 
from the U.S. Naval Academy 

This gal Warmus isn’t looking too 
good. Whatever else happens, she’ll 
have trouble getting dates around 
here when this is over.” 

A senior citizen watching 
New York’s "FatalAttraction”trial, 
in which Caroline Warmus 
is charged with murdering her 
ex-boyfriend’s wife 


ATTEHTiqHtmilS! 

secretary baker has 

, TO KKIBLY CARRYING A 
PEACE PLAN! GOTO 'yOJR SEALED 
ROOMS AND PUTON YOUR GAS 




HT-PALM BEACH POST 


How do I know you’re the president?” 
Anthony Henderson, 8, to George Bush 
during the president’s visit to 
Henderson’s Washington classroom. 
Bush produced his AmEx card 
as identification 

They’re not bursting into people’s homes and 
saying, 'Get out of the shower, ma’am. You’ve 
been in there eight minutes’. ” 

Palo Alto, Calif., city official Debra Katz, 
on the city’s Gush Busters—"water cops” 
who patrol the streets and fine people 
for water waste during the drought 


Yfhat about you and me and your daughter?’... 
'We’re both too old for you’.” 

An exchange between Warren Beatty and 
producer Julia Phillips, according 
to her new tell-all book 


You can lead the House to order, but you can’t 
make it think.” 

Massachusetts Gov. William Weld , on his sour 
relations with the state legislature over the budget 

He’s large and he’s slabby and he’s cold.” 

Presidential biographer Edmund Morris, 
on spending time with Ronald Reagan 
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Saddam struggles to put down 
the rebels—and Washington 
hints at fresh hostilities 


REVOLT 


In northern Iraq, Kurdish rebels last week 


raised their red and green flag over the main 
border crossing into Turkey; they control most 
of the region despite savage pounding by Iraqi 
helicopter gunships. Troops patrolled the 
IM 111 All streets of Baghdad and manned roadblocks at 
111 II1HU entrances to the city. In the south, refugees said 
Iraqi Republican Guards strafed crowds, 
burned the wounded alive and hanged captives 
from tank barrels. "The air raids lasted for three days,” said 
Egyptian accountant Adel Muhammad, who witnessed fighting in 
the Shiite holy city of Karbala. "It was nothing but killing, killing, 
killing.” But equally brutal Shiite insurgents kept rallying. In the 
Pentagon, intelligence experts added red dots to a map marking 
towns where Saddam Hussein faces armed insurrection; by Friday 
there were 30, a gain of 14 in a week. Even the Iraqi Defense 
Ministry newspaper Al-Qadissiya conceded that the country faces 
"the gravest conspiracy in its contemporary history.” 

Iraq also faced renewal of the gravest military struggle in its 
history. Last week George Bush said that Saddam’s use of gunships 
in a combat role violated the terms of the three-week-old tempo¬ 
rary cease-fire. It would be impossible for the United States to 
withdraw from Iraqi soil under such circumstances, he said, and 
warned the dictator: "Don’t do it.” Then Gen. H. Norman Schwarz¬ 
kopf, the commander of Operation Desert Storm, followed up. In a 


LARKY DOWNING—NEWSWEEK 
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letter to the ruling Revolutionary Com¬ 
mand Council in Baghdad, he implicitly 
threatened to shoot down any Iraqi fixed- 
wing aircraft found in flight and increased 
allied air patrols over areas affected by the 
rebellion. "It may be their country,” said a 
senior Bush aide, "but we control the air¬ 
space.” It was clear that Washington had 
placed limits on what Saddam could do to 
stay in power: a resort to chemical weapons 
against insurgents would surely provoke a 
U.S. military response, for example. Bush 
still hoped for a coup that would keep Iraq 
from spinning into anarchy. And he meant 
the American presence to provide some 
psychological impetus in that direction. 

Saddam’s downfall seemed closer than 
ever. In his first televised speech since Feb. 
26, he claimed on Saturday to have crushed 
the uprising in Shiite areas in the south 
(map) "with God’s aid.” (Saddam and most 
leaders of the ruling Baath Party are Sunni 
Muslims.) He warned Kurds he will soon 
put down their revolt, too. It won’t be easy. 
Support for the uprising "is coming out of 
the woodwork all over the Middle East,” 
said one U.S. intelligence official. "There’s 
never been such a moment of liberation in 
living memory,” exulted Kendal Nezan, 
head of the Kurdish Institute in Paris. "It’s 
as if the Jewish ghettos in Nazi Germany 
had rebelled and the movement had taken 
over the countryside.” 

In control: The Front of Iraqi Kurdistan, a 
coalition of Kurdish parties, claimed by the 
weekend to hold 95 percent of northern 
Iraq, a mountainous region the size of Hun¬ 
gary that is home to more than 3 million 
Kurds, almost a fifth of the country’s popu¬ 
lation. Rebels controlled the entire Iranian 
and Turkish frontiers and were besieging 
Kirkuk, a major oil center. Rebel leaders 
said the Iraqis had brought 5,000 Kurdish 
women and children to Kirkuk as hostages. 
They vowed to press the attack. Intelli¬ 
gence officials confirmed that Saddam had 
lost control of much of the region. 

Although it started with riots, the Kurd¬ 
ish uprising relies on a battle-tested or¬ 
ganization. Since the British denied them 
their own state in the aftermath of World 
War I, the Kurds have risen against Bagh¬ 
dad an average of once a decade. Saddam 
kept them down only by exiling tens of 
thousands and interning others in squalid 
camps; in 1988 he used poison gas against 
them. By January, thousands of fighters 
returned from bases in Kurdish Iran, Syria 
and Turkey, prepared to maintain order 
and to strike should Saddam falter. But the 
most powerful guerrilla commander, Ma- 
soud Barzani, said he would not open a 
second front against Saddam for fear that 
the Iraqis would punish civilians, using 
chemical weapons. If he doubted Bush’s 
promise to confront Saddam, that was un- , 
derstandable. During the early 1970s, Sec¬ 
retary of State Henry Kissinger promised I 


the Kurds covert U.S. and Iranian support 
if they fought Iraq. The support was with¬ 
drawn when the shah won a border settle¬ 
ment from Iraq in 1975, and tens of thou¬ 
sands of Kurds were forced to flee. 

A policy reversal in Turkey boosted the 
uprising. "The news is good, unprecedent¬ 
ed,” said Nezan. "Turkey has officially rec¬ 
ognized the Kurdish community for the 
first time.” Turkey has fought Kurdish in¬ 
surgents on its own territory for eight 
years. But on Feb. 25, President Turgut 
Ozal sent an emissary to London to meet 
with representatives of the Iraqi Kurds, 
Newsweek learned. Ozal’s representatives 
told the Kurds, "We are Sunnis, non-Arab 
and democratic, so we are a better bet for 
you than the Iranians,” according to one 
source familiar with the talks. Representa¬ 
tives of the two top Kurdish guerrilla 
groups flew to Ankara on March 8 for talks 
with senior Turkish Foreign Ministry and 
intelligence officials. Ozal created an up¬ 
roar in Turkey by revealing the Ankara 
meeting last week. "Everybody, the Ameri¬ 
cans, the British, the French, all are talk¬ 
ing to them,” he said. "Why shouldn’t we?” 

Residents of Kurdish internment camps 
already had begun to overrun local police 
posts after hearing radio reports of the up- 
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Across the Great Divides 

T he religious, ethnic and geographical differences 
among Iraqi insurgents have so far prevented the 
formation of a cohesive opposition movement. 


Suspected Iraqi soldiers held by 
rebels near Basra, an insurgent prepares 
to fire on loyalist Republican Guards 


rising in the south. "The urban 
population then joined them 
and attacked military posts 
around the cities,” said Nezan. 
Kurdish guerrillas entered the 
battle, and thousands of local 
Iraqi militiamen overthrew 
their officers and crossed to the 
rebels, bringing large numbers 
ofweapons, Nezan said. He said 
Iranian Kurds are bringing 
food and supplies into the re¬ 
gion, which contains about a 
third of the nation’s oil reserves. 
U.S. intelligence satellites last 
week spotted Army and Repub¬ 
lican Guard units moving north 
to quell the rebellion. Squads of 
French-built helicopters were 
attacking with rockets, napalm 
and incendiary bombs, the reb¬ 
els said. But, says Nezan, "with 
150,000 men in arms, the tanks 
and weapons seized from the 
Army and the support of the 
population, unless [the Iraqis] 
use chemical weapons against 
which the Kurds have no pro¬ 
tection at all, they can hold out. 
For months, or perhaps more 
than a year.” 

wmm—am The Shiite revolt in the south 
is far less well organized, in 
spite of support from Iran, including the 
infiltration of Revolutionary Guard units. 
Cities along the lower Euphrates River 
have been ravaged by savage and chaotic 
battles since March 3. All now are without 
food, water and electricity; disease is ram¬ 
pant. Shiite fundamentalists first freed 
prisoners, then slaughtered government 
officials and suspected collaborators. In al- 
Nasiriya, they hanged the mayor in the 
town square after gouging out his eyes 
and cutting off his nose, said a refugee 
who reached the U.S. checkpoint in Safwan 
last week. Some retreating Iraqi Army 
units attacked government buildings, then 
joined the revolt. "There was no [rebel] 
organization at all,” said an American sol¬ 
dier based near al-Nasiriya. 

White phosphorus: Loyalist Iraqi units re¬ 
taliated with tanks, artillery and helicop¬ 
ter attacks, indiscriminately blasting civil¬ 
ian areas. "The tanks fired on the houses 
randomly,” said Muhsen Khamas, a 53- 
year-old shopkeeper who fled to Iran last 
week. Kazwan Fiyasser Kasaf, a teenager 
who fled from al-Amara to a refugee camp 
in the Iranian border town of Bostan, said 
Saddam’s forces "burned young people 
with gasoline and threw women from the 
top of the bridge.” U.S. intelligence offi¬ 
cials last week said they had reports of 
rebel areas hit with artillery rounds and 
short-range FROG-7 missiles loaded with 
white phosphorus. Normally used to mark 
military positions, it causes severe burns. 



















Iraqi helicopters also dropped tear 

The Shiite rebels were not winning, 
they have brought chaos to the region, 
position officials in Teheran said Saddam’s 
forces often control Basra, the regional cap¬ 
ital, during the day, only to lose it at night. 
The boom of shellfire in Basra still could be 
heard late last week in the Iranian city of 
Khorramshahr. Stretched to the limit, 
Iraqi commanders are forced to leapfrog 
their forces from one trouble spot to anoth¬ 
er without being able to hold onto their 
gains. "You work on it over here, and then 
you go over here to work on another prob¬ 
lem and it comes back up in the place that 
you left,” said Pentagon spokesman Pete 
Williams. A rebel group claimed last week 
to have taken Hilla, a regional capital 

3 miles south of Baghdad. "Everything 
may be finished in one week, if not less,” 
said a spokesman for the Teheran-based 
Supreme Assembly of the Islamic Revolu¬ 
tion. A more sober assessment came from 
a senior Middle Eastern diplomat in Ri¬ 
yadh: "The resistance says the people are 
rebelling. Saddam says the uprisings are 
being quashed. I’m afraid they both may 
be right.” 

‘A reminder’: By deploying helicopters 
against the rebels, Saddam left himself 
open to Bush’s new threat. That was only 
the latest in a long string of tactical blun¬ 
ders. But administration officials recoiled 
at the thought that American forces 
might follow up with military operations 
should Saddam call his bluff. For one 
thing, any rebel group installed with U.S. 
military backing would instantly be sus¬ 
pect. "This is just a reminder to Saddam 
that we’re in a position to do anything we 
want to do, and he should proceed very 
cautiously,” said a senior Bush adminis¬ 
tration official. 

Bush’s move positioned the United 
States to gain influence with whoever in¬ 
herits power from Saddam. Even if he falls 
in a military or Baath Party coup, as Wash¬ 
ington hopes, the Kurds and Shiites are 
likely to grow in stature. Saddam himself 
conceded as much Saturday by promising a 
new constitution and parliament. Kurdish 
leaders already are planning a parliamen¬ 
tary system that would grant them control 
of their homeland and a share in govern¬ 
ment equal to their population. So are the 
rest of the 20-odd dissident organizations 
that met last week in Beirut under Syrian 
protection; they planned to reconvene in 
Saudi Arabia next month. "These things 
are possible now,” said Nezan. And if Sad¬ 
dam survives? The human cost will be 
huge. At least the United States will not be 
accused of standing by idly. 

Tom Masland with Melinda Liu inSafwan, 

Jeffrey Bartholet in Khorramshahr, Ruth 
Marshall inParis, Douglas Waller and 
Thomas M. DeFrank in Washington, Ann 
McDaniel with the president, Christopher 
Dickey in Amman and Spencer Reiss in Riyadh 


Schwarzkopf collects a souvenir of sand from the beach in liberated Kuwait City 


Another Lebanon? 

Americans may get dragged into Iraq’s civil war 


I raq is not Lebanon. But could 
the Bush administration stum¬ 
ble into the same kind of 
bloody quagmire that humbled 
Ronald Reagan eight years ago? 
President Bush says it won’t hap¬ 
pen. "We’re not in there trying to 
impose a solution inside Iraq,” he 
insisted last week. The fact re¬ 
mains, however, that more than 100,000 
U.S. and allied troops occupy more than 15 
percent of Iraq’s territory, while the rest of 
the country is embroiled in a civil war. The 
Americans are involved already, if only as 
heavily armed spectators perched in the 
front row. Washington has warned Sad¬ 
dam Hussein not to go too far in trying to 
put down his opposition. If Saddam does 
something drastic—such as using poison 
gas, a weapon he has wielded against rebels 
before—Americans could find themselves 
fighting Iraqis all over again. 

The administration wants no part of an¬ 
other war with Saddam, even with Iraq in a 
weakened condition. Instead, Washington 
decided to ratchet up the rhetoric last week. 
Bush complained about helicopter attacks 


REVOLT 

INIRAI 


on the rebels by Saddam’s forces 
and said he was "warning them: 
do not do this.” Gen. H. Norman 
Schwarzkopf, the allied com¬ 
mander in the region, warned 
Baghdad not to send fixed-wing 
warplanes aloft for any reason. 
U.S. officials said they were not 
likely to resume hostilities over 
helicopter flights. But if other Iraqi combat 
aircraft take to the skies, U.S. planes may 
shoot them down. 

"Frankly, we don’t want to have any 
more fighting,” Bush said. But White 
House staffers concede that if Saddam’s 
forces do something really hideous, such as 
turning chemical weapons on their ene¬ 
mies, Washington may have no option but 
to lash back, at least with air power. Re¬ 
newed warfare on those terms might not be 
unpopular. In the latest Newsweek Poll, a 
large majority of the Americans surveyed 
favored resuming the war if Saddam re¬ 
sorts to weapons of mass destruction. A 
smaller majority backed military action to 
force Saddam out of power (chart). 

He’s not necessarily going to fall any 
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time soon. Ironically, the United States has 
a short-term stake in the survival of Sad¬ 
dam’s iron-fisted regime, if not of the dicta¬ 
tor himself. Only strong central authority 
can save Iraq from Lebanonization. If Sad¬ 
dam’s government is defeated by the Kurds 
and other separatists, the country could 
fall apart, threatening the stability of the 
entire gulf region. A different but equally 
ironic possibility is that post-Saddam Iraq 
might succumb to majority rule, in the 
form of a takeover by the pro-Iranian Shiite 
Muslims, who account for more 
than half of the population. 

Many of Washington’s Arab 
allies are more afraid of afunda- 
mentalist regime in Iraq than 
they are of a weakened Sad¬ 
dam. And even Israeli leaders 
have stopped calling for Sad¬ 
dam’s downfall. The chances 
are that Saddam’s government 
will survive at least the next few 
weeks. Richard Murphy, the 
top Mideast hand in the Reagan 
administration, says the re¬ 
gime "still has more organized 
power than the Kurds or the 
Shiites. It still has the edge to 
keep the state from fragment¬ 
ing.” If Murphy is wrong, Iraq 
could quickly become the next 
Lebanon. If he’s right, Sad¬ 
dam’s survival is a decidedly 
mixed blessing. 

‘Zilch, zero': The American 
desire for stability in Iraq con¬ 
flicts with Washington’s unre¬ 
lenting quest to get rid of the 
dictator, eventually. "I find it 
very difficult to see a situation 
in which we would have nor¬ 
malized relations with Sad¬ 
dam Hussein still in power,” 

Bush said last Saturday in 
Bermuda, where he met with 
British Prime Minister John 
Major. "His credibility is zilch, 
zero, zed,” the president said of 
Saddam, using the British 
term for the letter "z.” But 
Washington thinks Iraq can be 
held together only by another 
strongman, probably from the 
Iraqi military or the ruling Baath Party. 

In yet another policy contradiction, the 
administration thinks it cannot sit idly by 
if Saddam or his henchmen try to preserve 
the regime by massacring their opponents. 
It wants to let Iraq’s rulers know what they 
can and cannot get away with. Last sum¬ 
mer the administration failed to warn Sad¬ 
dam in no uncertain terms not to invade 
Kuwait. "They’re not going to make the 
April Glaspie mistake twice,” says a State 
Department official, referring to the U.S. 
ambassador who met with Saddam eight 
days before the invasion and reportedly 


told him that Washington had "no opin¬ 
ion” on his dispute with Kuwait. 

Formally, the gulf war is not over. It was 
merely suspended under a temporary 
cease-fire arranged by Schwarzkopf on 
March 3. The agreement allows Iraq to fly 
helicopters, though U.S. officials expected 
them to be used only for peaceful purposes. 
The use of fixed-wing warplanes is forbid¬ 
den, according to the Americans. Sources 
told Newsweek the Iraqis were not even 
allowed to move them from north to south. 



Iraqi rebels ride on a tank captured from the Republican Guards 


OPINION WATCH 


Ready to Resume? 

Would you support or oppose having U.S. forces 
resume military action against Iraq if Saddam 
Hussein's forces use chemical or biological 
weapons against rebel groups? 

77 % Support 18 % Oppose 

Would you support or oppose resumed military 
action to force Saddam Hussein from power? 

57 % Support 38 % Oppose 


For this Newsweek 


Last Saturday a spokesman for the U.S. 
Central Command in Riyadh said the Ira¬ 
qis had "indicated that they intend to fly 
more airplanes and to move them around 
inside Iraq,” which he said would be "a 
clear violation” of the agreement. The 
spokesman said "a representative of the 
U.S. military” would meet with the Iraqis 
soon to discuss the problem. 

A movement by U.S. ground forces back 
into the northern part of the occupied zone 
was intended as another message to the 
Iraqis, White House officials said. The 
troops, elements of the 101st Airborne and 


First Cavalry divisions, had been pulled 
back 30 miles to the rear, leaving the area 
to be patrolled by helicopters. "I want you 
on the ground up there,” Schwarzkopf was 
quoted as telling the commanders. Because 
Iraq has no aerial reconnaissance, Saddam 
may not have been aware of the move until 
it was reported by the Western news media. 

"We could go to offensive operations in a 
heartbeat,” Brig. Gen. Richard Neal, a U.S. 
military spokesman, said in Riyadh. "Peo¬ 
ple are looking at contingencies, particu¬ 
larly in the air, but they’re not 
forming up columns to Bagh¬ 
dad,” said another U.S. official 
in the Saudi capital. In fact, a 
renewed ground war seemed al¬ 
most unthinkable, given the po¬ 
tential for getting bogged down 
in an unwinnable situation. 
Even an air campaign was 
problematic. "How are you go¬ 
ing to make sure you target the 
right guys?” asked a Pentagon 
officer. "We can punish Sad¬ 
dam with air power,” he added. 
"But will it be enough to make 
him change his behavior to- 

MOHSEN SHANDIZ SYGMA ^ ^ own people? » U-S . offi _ 

cials also wanted to avoid alien¬ 
ating the Iraqi military, which 
could be the source of a regime 
to succeed Saddam. 

No mandate: The United States 
lacks a clear mandate for mili¬ 
tary intervention in Iraq’s civil 
war. French President Fran- 
gois Mitterrand, who met with 
Bush in Martinique last week, 
and Soviet leaders, who talked 
to Secretary of State James 
Baker in Moscow, argued that 
U.N. resolutions empowered 
the allies to expel Saddam from 
Kuwait, but not to pacify all of 
Iraq. "At the outset, we said we 
weren’t heading for Baghdad,” 
Mitterrand told reporters, and 
Bush quickly chimed in his 
ample of 763 adults by agreement. 

at now an Bush said some U.S. troops 
will remain on Iraqi soil until a 
formal cease-fire is arranged. 
That could take months, given 
the chaos in Iraq. And even if U.S. forces 
stay within the bounds of the territory they 
control now, they will be forced to function 
as something like an army of occupation. If 
refugees flood in from elsewhere in Iraq, 
the Americans will have to care for them 
and provide somehow for law and order. 
And the longer U.S. forces remain in Iraq, 
the likelier it is that some Iraqis will expect 
them to help find a solution to the country’s 
Levantine problems. 

Russell Watson with Douglas Waller 
in Washington, Margaret Garrard 
W arner with Baker, Ann McDaniel with 
Bush, SpencerReiss in Riyadh and bureau reports 
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Iraqi Shiites show spoils of their war against Saddam Hussein's Republican Guards 

Iran’s New Gulf G ame 

The cross-border chaos is a challenge for Teheran 


A yatollah Ruhollah Khomeini could 
hardly have wished for more: Saddam 
Hussein’s Army crushed and Shiite 
rebels fighting his loyalist forces for con¬ 
trol of the country. Here was a chance for 
the Islamic revolution to break the bounds 
of Persia at last and burst into the Arab 
world. What the late imam could not have 
imagined was that this moment of opportu¬ 
nity would spring from a war with an alli¬ 
ance led by the Great Satan, the United 
States. The intensity of the religious revolt 
took Washington somewhat by surprise, 
too. "The coalition focused on regaining 
Kuwait and ensuring that Saddam would 
not threaten the region again,” says a 
Western diplomat in Teheran. "Anything 
was better than Saddam, so nobody 
thought too much about what son of Sad¬ 
dam might look like.” 

The mere possibility that Iran might try 
to force the issue was enough for President 
Bush to warn Teheran last week against a 
military move into Iraq. Iran is already 
involved in the uprising, albeit to a limited 
extent. Newsweek has learned that at 
least some Iranian Revolutionary Guards 
have been infiltrated into southern Iraq 
along with truckloads of small arms. Tehe¬ 
ran has also allowed Iraqi rebel units based 
in Iran to return home to join the uprising, 


but denies it is supplying them with fresh 
weapons and ammunition. At Khorram- 
shahr, an Iranian border city reduced to 
rubble during the Iran-Iraq War, trucks 
carry food and medicine into opposition- 
held Iraqi territory. Ambulances race to¬ 
ward Iranian hospitals carrying 
wounded Iraqi mujahedin, and 
armed Iraqis stand guard at the 
city library—now a headquarters 
j for the Supreme Assembly of the 
Islamic Revolution, an umbrella 
group of anti-Saddam Shiites. 

But fears of a militant Islamic 
government in Baghdad may be 
misguided—or at least prema¬ 
ture. The Teheran-based leader of the Su¬ 
preme Assembly, Ayatollah Muhammad 
Bakr al-Hakim, who says he seeks not a 
fundamentalist regime but only free elec¬ 
tions to decide Iraq’s political future, is one 
of dozens of potential Iraqi leaders. "Mr. 
Hakim heads just one group fighting Sad¬ 
dam Hussein,” says Iranian Deputy For- 
] eign Minister Abbas Maleki. "There are 
others more numerous and stronger.” 
President Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani 
has urged Saddam to "submit to the will of 
the people,” but he has also urged all politi¬ 
cal groups in Iraq to work together. "Iran 
I wants a friendly government in Iraq, Is¬ 


lamic or not,” says Hooshmand 
Mirfakhraei, a strategic ana¬ 
lyst at the Center for Political 
and International Studies in 
Teheran. The hope is for a gov¬ 
ernment that is sympathetic to 
Iran, but also able to hold the 
country together. 

Iran has as much to lose as 
to gain from the chaos across 
the border. A power vacuum in 
Baghdad could draw neighbor¬ 
ing countries and their vast 
arms supplies into the turmoil. 
Rebellious Iraqi Kurds could 
start a war for an independent 
state, touching off similar de¬ 
mands among the Kurdish pop¬ 
ulations of Iran, Syria and Tur¬ 
key. "If Lebanonization starts 
and the Kurds get the upper 
hand,” says Hossein Nosrat, a 
senior editor at the Islamic Re¬ 
public News Agency, "it means 
trouble for Iran, too.” 

This is a particularly bad 
time for Iran to contemplate an 
unstable western border. A doz¬ 
en years of revolutionary fervor and an 
eight-year war have left Iran’s economy a 
shambles. By 1989 Iranian industry was 
producing at one third its capacity and per 
capita income had declined by about 50 
percent from the previous decade. Rafsan¬ 
jani, leader of the so-called pragmatist 
camp in Teheran, needs foreign invest¬ 
ment and know-how to rebuild the country. 
For that, he needs to break Iran’s interna¬ 
tional isolation. 

Rafsanjani has already made diplomatic 
inroads in Europe and the Middle East. 
An Iranian embassy will soon open in Am¬ 
man, and Cairo and Teheran have agreed 
to re-establish interest sections. 
Britain reopened diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with Iran in September, and 
last week another hurdle may 
have been surmounted when 
Mehrdad Kokabi, an Iranian stu¬ 
dent imprisoned in connection 
with a series of bomb attacks in 
Britain, was released and deport¬ 
ed. The Teheran Times newspa¬ 
per, which often reflects the views of Iran’s 
Foreign Ministry, reported that Iran would 
likely "respond positively and make a re¬ 
turn gesture”’ perhaps the release of Brit¬ 
ish businessman Roger Cooper, heldinlran 
on espionage charges since 1985. Even rap¬ 
prochement with the Great Satan seems 
possible. The Bush administration sent 
word to Teheran earlier this year that it is 
willing to discuss normalization of rela¬ 
tions. As a result of Iran’s "good behavior” 
during the gulf war, said an administration 
official, "we just think it’s time to talk.” 
Teheran has not yet responded. 

Iran’s credibility got its greatest boost 
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from Rafsanjani’s stance on the gulf war. 
Rafsanjani rebuffed radicals in Teheran 
clamoring to join Iraq in a jihad against 
Western forces in the gulf, and maintained 
Iran’s neutrality throughout. Even now, 
Teheran seems unready to return the jet 
fighters Iraqi pilots flew to safe harbor in 
Iran; one official said they would discuss 
the issue only after "the Iraqi people” de¬ 
cided the future of their government. As 
expected, the position won praise from both 
the West and the Arab gulf countries. But 
Rafsanjani wants more than benediction: 


he seeks a central role in postwar security 
and economic arrangements for the region. 
Beyond extending Iran’s political clout, co¬ 
operation with the Arab gulf states would 
open lucrative markets to Iranian busi¬ 
nessmen, increase Arab investment in 
Iran, and could give Iran more weight in 
OPEC, the oil cartel. 

Arab gulf states are still mindful of previ¬ 
ous Iranian attempts to undermine their 
regimes. Their strategy is to placate Iran, 
while still keeping it at a safe distance. In a 
crunch, they look to Egypt and Syria for 


protection. For his part, Rafsanjani has 
been trying to reassure the gulf sheiks, 
declaring recently that "it’s not good policy 
to frighten our neighbors.” Governments, 
he said, "can discuss their differences, and 
logic and reason can prevail.” Moderates in 
Iran reason that if Rafsanjani is not award¬ 
ed a role in the postwar gulf, Washington 
and its Arab friends will provoke the Iran 
they fear most: a cornered country that will 
try to force its revolution on others. 

Jeffrey Bartholet in Teheran with 
bureau reports 


Kuwait ‘All We Have Is This Smoke’ 



I t should have been a 
moment to savor. Last week 
I a tearful Emir of Kuwait 
i stepped off a plane and knelt 
on the airport tarmac to kiss 
the land he hadn’t seen in sev- 
| en months of exile. On the 
way to his temporary palace, 
j a few well-wishers greeted 
him with bursts of machine- 
gun fire. But celebration was 
the last thing on the minds of 
many Kuwaitis. "There’s no 
water, there’s no electricity. 
All we have is this smoke,” 
said Lucy Taslakian, gestur¬ 
ing at the dense black clouds 
from hundreds of raging oil- 
well fires that blanketed the 
i petroleum town of Ahmadi. 

Long lines form each day in 
front of supermarkets, bread- 
distribution points and the 
special AT&T telephone ex¬ 
change where residents can 
make overseas calls—but few 
local ones. In one supermar¬ 
ket in Hawaii, a Palestinian 
neighborhood, all that re¬ 
mained on the shelves at noon 
one day last week were bot¬ 
tles of baby oil and tubes 
of depilatory. "People’s pa¬ 
tience is going to run out very 
soon,” predicted an engineer 
who watched one bread line 
turn into a near riot when res¬ 
idents were told there would 
| be no deliveries that day. 

So far, at least, serious trou¬ 
ble has not erupted. About 
two dozen women peaceful- 
j ly demonstrated at a local 
: school, calling for the restora¬ 

tion of power, food and water. 
When soldiers stopped by and 
told them to go away, they did. 
And while the government 


seemed unwilling to disarm 
various gun-toting groups, in¬ 
cluding resistance fighters, 
incidents of street violence 
were hard to find. 

Kuwaitis continued to vent 
their frustration at Palestin¬ 
ians and other foreigners. 
Four residents—two Iraqis, 
two African workers—in the 
town of Safwan told of being 
tied up and beaten by Kuwaiti 
men in uniform. One man, dis¬ 
playing huge bruises on his 
back and thighs, said he was 
left bound, blindfolded and 
without food or water for four 
days. "After Iraq’s persecu¬ 
tion, we should be the last ones 
to give in to a vengeful spirit,” 


said Minister of Planning Su¬ 
leiman al-Mutawa. "If [such 
incidents] are confirmed, we 
ought to be ashamed.” 

Fear of Kuwaiti reprisal 
has prompted an estimated 
200,000 Palestinians to flee. 
The jobs they held—profes¬ 
sionals, merchants, bureau¬ 
crats—now go undone. This 
has hampered the restoration 
of even basic services. Mean¬ 
while, a U.S. electrical con¬ 
tractor’s 75-vehicle convoy of 
power-generation equipment 
was held up for three days on 
the Saudi Arabian side of the j 
border by Saudi red tape while 
Kuwait’s government floun¬ 
dered. The Kuwaiti royal fam- I 


ily "didn’t pull together the 
ministry structures while in 
exile,” said a diplomat in Ku¬ 
wait. "Down in Taif, five peo¬ 
ple with a bulletin board on 
the third floor of the Sheraton 
made up a ministry.” 

Vague promises: Since return¬ 
ing from exile, the royal fam¬ 
ily has not made impressive 
strides in reasserting control, 
other than to issue vague 
promises to return to Ku¬ 
wait’s 1962 Constitution— 
and to impose martial law. 
The government hasn’t even 
used the media to lay out its 
plans, much less to buck up its 
citizens or to instruct them on 
how to help out with recon¬ 
struction. "There are a lot of 
people complaining and itch¬ 
ing to get their shirtsleeves 
dirty,” said a Western diplo¬ 
mat in Kuwait City. "But they 
say the government won’t tell 
them what to do.” 

Disorder turned Kuwaitis, 
who are not accustomed to 
hardship, into scavengers. 
The abandoned cars that line 
Kuwait’s streets became the 
targets of even well-dressed 
people, who discreetly carried 
off prized spare parts—hub¬ 
caps, batteries, a set of decent 
tires. A car that ran was a 
special treasure. You could 
fill it with free gasoline and 
visit a friend who was other¬ 
wise out of reach because the 
phones didn’t work. Or you 
could drive past mounds of 
uncollected garbage and the 
decomposing bodies of dead 
Iraqi soldiers outside the 
city—and try to recall the op¬ 
ulence that was Kuwait only 
eight months ago. 

Tom Post with Melinda Liu 
in Kuwait City 
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Baby Ste ps for Peace 

Instead of a bold new Mideast plan, Baker stresses 
more modest ‘confidence-building measures’ 


T here will be no Hail Mary 
passes in this round of the 
Arab-Israeli peace search. 

As he completed his trip to the 
Middle East last week, Secretary 
of State James Baker argued for 
incremental progress, not a big, 
bold plan. "You have to crawl be- 
fore you walk, and you have to 
walk before you run,” he said in Damascus. 
Baker didn’t lean on anyone during this 
visit. The pressure will begin gently this 
week with Baker’s follow-up phone calls to 
the leaders he saw, then intensify when 
President Bush makes his own trip to the 
region, expected later this spring. Bush 
aides say the president believes both Arabs 
and Israelis are in debt to the gulf coalition 
for quashing Saddam Hussein. But will ei¬ 
ther side pay up? The odds against genuine 
Arab-Israeli peace remain long. Fresh 
from its win in the gulf, the Bush adminis¬ 
tration is committing itself to a new tri¬ 
umph: of hope over experience. 

For Baker, the first crawl toward peace 
meant ending the region’s longstanding 
game of "you first.” He urged both sides to 
abandon rhetorical preconditions in favor 
of a gradual narrowing of the gap between 
them. Both sides accepted the idea, but in 
principle more than substance. The only 
concrete concession to emerge from last 
week’s diplomacy concerned the long¬ 
standing Arab call for an international 
Mideast peace conference. Israel has al¬ 
ways opposed being dragged into such a 
forum, and after meeting with Baker, 
Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak said a 
conference should not be convened "with¬ 
out proper preparation.” From such nu¬ 
ance comes progress. 

Washington’s new catch phrase is "confi¬ 
dence-building measures.” Tripartite pris¬ 
oner exchanges between Lebanon, Israel 
and Syria would be a start. Prior notifica¬ 
tion of military maneuvers on either side is 
another possibility. Further on, the Arab 
states might agree to a regional water con¬ 
ference in return for Israel lifting political 
restrictions on Palestinians in the occupied 
territories. Agreements of this kind are 
achievable. Many Israelis are already will¬ 
ing to concede that deportations, deten¬ 
tions and other means of handling the Pal¬ 
estinian issue on the West Bank should be 
reformed. It’s the deals beyond confidence¬ 
building—for instance, ending the state of 
war with Israel in exchange for stopping 


LOOKING 

AHEAD 


settlements in the territories— 
that seem far less realistic. 

Beyond that lie two major 
stumbling blocks. The first is the 
PLO (page 26). When Baker met 
with 10 Palestinian leaders in Je¬ 
rusalem last week, they opened 
with the ritual insistence that the 
PLO is "the sole legitimate repre¬ 
sentative of the Palestinian people.” The 
secretary of state responded that Arab 
leaders he had already met were so disgust¬ 
ed with PLO leader Yasir Arafat’s support 
for Saddam that they could not even sit at 
the same table with him. "It was as if they’d 
been hit by a two-by-four,” one Baker aide 
said. Baker then added that Washington 
felt the same way. He did say, however, 


that the Bush administration opposes Is¬ 
raeli settlements on the West Bank. He 
also hinted that Bush himself is prepared 
to call in some of his chits with Israel. 

The second stumbling block is Israel. 
Support for "land for peace”—the essential 
bargain in any settlement—is highly un¬ 
likely in the current political configura¬ 
tion. During Baker’s visit, the government 
of Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir showed 
no inclination to rethink its policy of en¬ 
couraging Jewish settlements in the occu¬ 
pied territories. This issue in particular 
seems impervious to any real solution. 

Some hope: But there is some hope that a 
more positive dynamic can be created. The 
key to it lies not in threats, but in a cagey 
psychological game that Baker seems well 
suited to play. For instance, Baker did not 
overtly pressure Shamir on this visit. He 
assured the Israeli prime minister that 
U.S. aid to Israel was not contingent on 
progress in the peace process. But by telling 
reporters beforehand that the Arabs were 
willing to be flexible i/they heard a similar 
willingness from the Israelis, Baker put the 
monkey on Shamir’s back. The Israeli gov¬ 
ernment was determined not to be painted 


Baker lays flowers on the grave of a Russian immigrant slain by an Arab in Jerusalem 



















as the spoiler. "Baker’s trying to create 
a contest to see who will be pessimistic 
first,” said one Israeli official. "This time 
it won’t be us.” That determination created 
an odd rhetorical breakthrough. By the 
time Baker departed, Shamir himself 
sounded downright upbeat about his Arab 
neighbors: "We are no longer hearing 
expressions of hatred. The statements 
are more logical. They do not speak of 


the destruction or elimination of Israel.” 

Not right now, anyway. But whether 
Baker chose to see it or not, there was 
evidence all around him that the gulf war 
had not fundamentally changed political 
attitudes. On the day before his arrival in 
Jerusalem, an Arab assailant who told po¬ 
lice he was sending a message to Baker 
stabbed four Israeli women to death. On 
the day he arrived in Damascus, the Syrian 


Times carried a major story entitled sinis¬ 
ter ZIONIST AMBITIONS IN THE ARAB GULF 

region. If somehow George Bush does 
manage to pull off a genuine peace settle¬ 
ment, it would make his huge war victory 
look puny by comparison. But no one 
should hold his breath. 
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Can Arafat Survive His Latest Blunder? 


O ne evening in 1985 the late 
PLO military commander 
Khalil al-Wazir was asked 
what the Palestine Libera¬ 
tion Organization had ever 
really done for its people. Nor¬ 
mally mild-mannered, he re¬ 
sponded with a tirade. "You 
don’t know what it was like to 
live with the Egyptian boot on 
the back of your neck,” he 
said. He talked about prisons 
in Syria, slaughter in Jordan, 
arid exile in the gulf. Not once 
did he mention Israel. What 
the PLO had done, said al-Wa¬ 
zir, was take the Palestinian 
movement away from Arab 
leaders who had exploited it 
for their own ends. The PLO 
had established its independ¬ 
ence, nothing less. 

But in the years since, it has 
done little more. PLO Chair¬ 
man Yasir Arafat has tried 
concessions: in 1988he accept¬ 
ed U.N. Security Council Res¬ 
olutions 242and338, recogniz¬ 
ing Israel’s right to live within 
secure borders. In language 
tailored by American offi¬ 
cials, he renounced terrorism. 
But all he got was a low-level 
dialogue with Washington. It 
collapsed when he refused to 
denounce an abortive raid on 
an Israeli beach by one of the 
more radical PLO factions. A 
leading moderate in the or¬ 
ganization says, "All his deci¬ 
sions proved to be wrong.” 

As Eastern Europe was 
shedding its dictators, Arafat 
embraced them. He was a con¬ 
spicuous guest at the last Par¬ 
ty Congress of Romania’s Ni- 
colae Ceausescu. He sent a 
message congratulating Chi¬ 
na’s leadership after Tian- 
. Worst of all, 



for Saddam Hussein right 
through the Iraqi tyrant’s 
miserable defeat, then re¬ 
fused to acknowledge the re¬ 
sults. When one of Arafat’s 
top aides told friends last 
week that Saddam actually 
won because he didn’t lose all 
his Army, a stunned Palestin¬ 
ian intellectual concluded, "If 
he’s pretending, it’s a calami¬ 
ty. If he’s not, it’s even more of 
a calamity.” 

Surviving by default: In fact, 
says a Palestinian realist, "I 
don’t think we’ll face a bigger 
crisis than this.” Israel still 
flatly refuses to talk with the 
PLO. Saudi Arabia and Ku¬ 
wait, vital donors to the PLO, 
are furious with Arafat for 
supporting Saddam. By Ara¬ 
fat’s own count, the organiza¬ 
tion lost $100 million worth of 
contributions from the gulf 
this year. Even among Sad¬ 
dam’s backers his credibility 
; is low. "All the PLO leader¬ 


ship said they would be in the 
trenches with the Iraqis,” 
says one Jordanian official. 
"Nobody showed up.” 

For the moment, the PLO 
chairman is surviving by de¬ 
fault. But while lip service to 
PLO unity continues, in¬ 
trigues are proliferating even 
among senior members of the 
organization. Top PLO offi¬ 
cials admit privately that 
they are considering new 
leadership possibilities. In a 
more sinister vein, some PLO 
moderates are worried about 
attacks by radical groups in¬ 
side and outside the organiza¬ 
tion. One moderate suggested 
the United States make extra¬ 
dition of Palestinian terror¬ 
ists from Baghdad one of its 
conditions for a cease-fire. 
"Why not sweep them clean, 
all of them?” he asked. 

Such disarray puts even the 
organization’s cherished in¬ 
dependence at risk. Syrian 


President Hafez Assad has 
long wanted to dominate the 
Palestinian movement. Ideo¬ 
logically, he considers Pales¬ 
tine, like Lebanon, a part of 
Greater Syria. Personally, his 
hatred of Arafat is legendary. 
In 1983 Assad backed a bloody 
rebellion against the PLO 
chairman. It failed, but its 
leaders have lingered in Da¬ 
mascus since. Now Assad is 
pushing them back onto cen¬ 
ter stage. When the foreign 
ministers of Kuwait and Sau¬ 
di Arabia visited Damascus 
earlier this month, they point¬ 
edly met with Assad’s candi¬ 
dates for PLO leadership. 

The Syrian-backed Pales¬ 
tinians have always lacked 
money. If their relations with 
the gulf states improve, they 
could get the cash Arafat is 
now denied. But many Ku¬ 
waitis and Saudis would like 
the Palestinians written off 
altogether. Asked about sup¬ 
port for the PLO in the name 
of Pan-Arabism, a U.S.-edu¬ 
cated Kuwaiti journalist says 
bluntly, "This is history.” 

Such pressures expose the 
essential irony of Arafat’s po¬ 
sition and the PLO’s. While 
demanding freedom of action, 
the organization can hardly 
survive on its own. Already, 
PLO officials have sent feelers 
to Jordan’s King Hussein 
about creating a joint delega¬ 
tion to negotiate with Israel. 
Such formulas have failed 
before, amid Jordanian com¬ 
plaints that Arafat reneged 
on commitments. Since 1988 
the king has held that if the 
PLO is the "sole legitimate 
representative of the Pales¬ 
tinian people,” it must take 
responsibility for its actions. 
That is one concession Arafat 
still refuses to make. 
Christopher Dickey in Amman 
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Hellfighters to t he R escue 

Boots, Coots and Red saddle up to douse the world’s biggest oil fire 



W 


I ardly anyone thinks America should 
be the policeman of the world any 
more, but the United States does have 
the fireman’s job nailed down 
firmly. As Kuwait begins this 
week to address in earnest the 
problem of hundreds of oil wells 
set aflame by fleeing Iraqis, it will 
call in Red Adair, Inc., Boots & 

Coots and Wild Well Control. 
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The beaches of the Persian Gulf are hard¬ 
ly a prettier sight. More than 460 million 
gallons of oil spilled by the Iraqis has been 
sloshing around for eight weeks, 
£|nO spreading into a slick that now 
covers 120 miles. Only last week 
did the first helicopters start fer¬ 
rying cleanup crews, composed of 
British military volunteers, out 
to the heavily coated islands off 
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the gulf has traditionally ranked barely 
above women’s rights. 

The raging fires have led to predictions of 
environmental disarray—and doom. Thus 
far the worst-case scenarios have been 
avoided. The dense, poisonous smoke has 
stayed below the cloud layer, where it’s less 
likely to block out the sun and cause a 
condition similar to nuclear winter. Nor 
does it seem that the billowing blackness 
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know, after numerous expeditions to Mex¬ 
ico, Sumatra and Oklahoma, exactly what 
they are doing. "This is really no different 
than any of the jobs we’ve ever gone to,” 
says Wild Well president Joe Bowden. 
"It’s just bigger.” 

Even if their estimates are correct, 
though, there is no cause for rejoicing. One 
day can be a long time when dealing with 
conditions that are wreaking havoc on the 
environment and the Kuwaiti economy. By 
some estimates, as much as 5 million bar¬ 
rels of crude—worth about $87 million—is 
going up in thick black smoke daily. In 
Kuwait City headlights go on at noon and 
air-pollution indexes have skyrocketed. A 
greasy, charcoal-gray rain is falling for 
hundreds of miles downwind, disrupting 
the delicate desert ecology and endanger¬ 
ing neighboring countries. 
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as the spoiler. "Baker’s trying to create 
a contest to see who will be pessimistic 
first,” said one Israeli official. "This time 
it won’t be us.” That determination created 
an odd rhetorical breakthrough. By the 
time Baker departed, Shamir himself 
sounded downright upbeat about his Arab 
neighbors: "We are no longer hearing 
expressions of hatred. The statements 
are more logical. They do not speak of 


the destruction or elimination of Israel.” 

Not right now, anyway. But whether 
Baker chose to see it or not, there was 
evidence all around him that the gulf war 
had not fundamentally changed political 
attitudes. On the day before his arrival in 
Jerusalem, an Arab assailant who told po¬ 
lice he was sending a message to Baker 
stabbed four Israeli women to death. On 
the day he arrived in Damascus, the Syrian 


Times carried a major story entitled sinis¬ 
ter ZIONIST AMBITIONS IN THE ARAB GULF 

region. If somehow George Bush does 
manage to pull off a genuine peace settle¬ 
ment, it would make his huge war victory 
look puny by comparison. But no one 
should hold his breath. 


JONAl 

War: 


t Garrard 
ie Stanger 
in Jerusalem 


President Hafez Assad has 


Can Arafat Survive His Latest Blunder? long wanted to dominate the 

Palestinian movement. Ideo- 


O ne evening in 1985 the late 
PLO military commander 
Khalil al-Wazir was asked 
what the Palestine Libe 
tion Organization had e 
really done for its people, b 
mally mild-mannered, he 
sponded with a tirade. "7 
don’t know what it was lik 
live with the Egyptian boo 
the back of your neck,” 
said. He talked about pris 
in Syria, slaughter in Jon 
arid exile in the gulf. Not c 
did he mention Israel. W 
the PLO had done, said al- 
zir, was take the Palestii 
movement away from / 
leaders who had exploit* 
for their own ends. The ' 
had established its indep 
ence, nothing less. 

But in the years since, i 
done little more. PLO Cl 
man Yasir Arafat has i 
concessions: in 1988 he ao 
ed U.N. Security Council 
olutions242and338,reco 
ing Israel’s right to live w 
secure borders. In lang 
tailored by American 
cials, he renounced terro 
But all he got was a low-level 
dialogue with Washington. It 
collapsed when he refused to 
denounce an abortive raid on 
an Israeli beach by one of the 
more radical PLO factions. A 
leading moderate in the or¬ 
ganization says, "All his deci¬ 
sions proved to be wrong.” 

As Eastern Europe was 
shedding its dictators, Arafat 
embraced them. He was a con¬ 
spicuous guest at the last Par¬ 
ty Congress of Romania’s Ni- 
colae Ceausescu. He sent a 
message congratulating Chi¬ 
na’s leadership after Tian¬ 
anmen Square. Worst of all, 
he offered rhetorical support 



logically, he considers Pales¬ 
tine, like Lebanon, a part of 
Greater Syria. Personally, his 
1 nf Arafat is leeendarv. 
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ian intellectual concluded, “it 
he’s pretending, it’s a calami¬ 
ty. If he’s not, it’s even more of 
a calamity.” 

Surviving by default: In fact, 
says a Palestinian realist, "I 
don’t think we’ll face a bigger 
crisis than this.” Israel still 
flatly refuses to talk with the 
PLO. Saudi Arabia and Ku¬ 
wait, vital donors to the PLO, 
are furious with Arafat for 
supporting Saddam. By Ara¬ 
fat’s own count, the organiza¬ 
tion lost $100 million worth of 
contributions from the gulf j 
this year. Even among Sad¬ 
dam’s backers his credibility 
is low. "All the PLO leader- 


among senior memuciaui 
organization. Top PLO offi¬ 
cials admit privately that 
they are considering new 
leadership possibilities. In a 
more sinister vein, some PLO 
moderates are worried about 
attacks by radical groups in¬ 
side and outside the organiza¬ 
tion. One moderate suggested 
the United States make extra¬ 
dition of Palestinian terror¬ 
ists from Baghdad one of its 
conditions for a cease-fire. 
"Why not sweep them clean, 
all of them?” he asked. 

Such disarray puts even the 
organization’s cherished in¬ 
dependence at risk. Syrian 


the organization can hardly 
survive on its own. Already, 
PLO officials have sent feelers 
to Jordan’s King Hussein 
about creating a joint delega¬ 
tion to negotiate with Israel. 
Such formulas have failed 
before, amid Jordanian com¬ 
plaints that Arafat reneged 
on commitments. Since 1988 
the king has held that if the 
PLO is the "sole legitimate 
representative of the Pales¬ 
tinian people,” it must take 
responsibility for its actions. 
That is one concession Arafat 
still refuses to make. 
Christopher Dickey in Amman 
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Hellfighters to the Rescue 



H a, 
; 


I ardly anyone thinks America should 
be the policeman of the world any 
re, but the United States does have 

the fireman’s job nailed down _ 

firmly. As Kuwait begins this 
week to address in earnest the 
problem of hundreds of oil wells 
set aflame by fleeing Iraqis, it will 
call in Red Adair, Inc., Boots & 

Coots and Wild Well Control. 

These outfits do not work by ap¬ 
pointment to Her Majesty, the 
Queen. All are headquartered i; 


LOOKING 

AHEAD 


The beaches of the Persian Gulf are hard¬ 
ly a prettier sight. More than 460 million 
gallons of oil spilled by the Iraqis has been 

_ sloshing around for eight weeks, 

spreading into a slick that now 
covers 120 miles. Only last week 
did the first helicopters start fer¬ 
rying cleanup crews, composed of 
British military volunteers, out 
to the heavily coated islands off 
Jubail. Saudi Defense Minister 
Prince Sultan bin Abdul Aziz, a 
brother of the king, flew over one 


Houston—and preceded by the kind of I of the worst-hit beaches last week and, said 


modern-day-cowboy myths that once in¬ 
spired "Hellfighters,” a John Wayne vehi¬ 
cle based on the hair-singeing adventures 
of Adair. To hang out with the real- 
life hellfighters—as some destined-to-be- 
bewildered Kuwaitis soon must—is to see 
that even Hollywood could not exaggerate 
the true grittiness of these men, a gumbo of 
mostly Texans and Louisianans who call a 
spade a spade and a fire a far. During 
a recent scouting expedition, Boots and a 
few of the boys got bored with the military’s 
help and started searching for Iraqi land 
mines on their own. They didn’t find any; 
but they did encounter conflagrations that 
were "real boogers”—and heard "experts” 
say that the firefighting could take five 
years. This caused the flame jockeys to spit 
in the sand, hike up their Levis and say, 
"’Bout a year.” 

The firefighters aren’t claiming it will be 
easy to snuff out the sometimes 400-foot 
plumes of flame. They simply maintain 
that when it comes to dealing with deadly 
gas, 4,000-degree temperatures and sand 
so hot that it turns to liquid glass, they 
know, after numerous expeditions to Mex¬ 
ico, Sumatra and Oklahoma, exactly what 
they are doing. "This is really no different 
than any of the jobs we’ve ever gone to,” 
says Wild Well president Joe Bowden. 
"It’s just bigger.” 

Even if their estimates are correct, 
though, there is no cause for rejoicing. One 
day can be a long time when dealing with 
conditions that are wreaking havoc on the 
environment and the Kuwaiti economy. By 
some estimates, as much as 5 million bar¬ 
rels of crude—worth about $87 million—is 
going up in thick black smoke daily. In 
Kuwait City headlights go on at noon and 
air-pollution indexes have skyrocketed. A 
greasy, charcoal-gray rain is falling for 
hundreds of miles downwind, disrupting 
the delicate desert ecology and endanger¬ 
ing neighboring countries. 


one official, "read the riot act” to bureau¬ 
crats involved in the stalled operation. But 
"this ain’t California,” says an American 
diplomat in Riyadh; the environment in 


the gulf has traditionally ranked barely 
above women’s rights. 

The raging fires have led to predictions of 
environmental disarray—and doom. Thus 
far the worst-case scenarios have been 
avoided. The dense, poisonous smoke has 
stayed below the cloud layer, where it’s less 
likely to block out the sun and cause a 
condition similar to nuclear winter. Nor 
does it seem that the billowing blackness 
will interfere with weather systems that 
drive the Indian monsoons, causing the 
subcontinent to be lashed by acid rain. But 
the potential for those and other disasters 
remains. Strong spring winds, known as 
the khamsin, have roared in on schedule, 
sending the pollution—which contains 
deadly sulfur dioxide, as well as traces of 


Up in smoke: Adair (inset) and his colleagues tackle Kuwait's fields of fire 


Boots, Coots and Red saddle up to douse the world’s biggest oil fire 



















Safety 

should be our 
first priority 
The auto industry 
has dragged its feet 
long enough. 


We aren’t crusaders. We’re car builders. But 
we’ve discovered something wonderful. Drivers’ 
air bags save lives. The letters we get from people 
whose lives have been saved by a Chrysler air bag 
are enough to make a grown man cry 

So one million air bags later, we know we’re 
on the right track. 

We want to provide a level of safety that is not 
always available today in the average car and 
truck. We know that a vehicle engineered for 
safety will add value the customer should not be 
asked to live without. 

But we have a head start. 

Chrysler is the only car company with a driver’s 
side air bag standard on every car we build in 
the U.S* Honda says they will have them in all 
their cars in 1994. Toyota and Nissan say 1993. 
GM announced they will have drivers’ air bags 
in all their cars in 1995. 

Meanwhile, everybody puts them on the 
most expensive cars. But not the lowest priced. 


And we wonder why There’s no such thing as* a 
poor man’s air bag. 

Chrysler has more models of cars and trucks 
combined with standard anti-lock brakes than 
Honda, Toyota and Nissan together. The anti¬ 
lock brake system is one of the best things ever 
to go into a car. 

And by the way Chrysler offers more models 
with 4-wheel drive than Honda, Toyota and 
Nissan combined. 

Every car company has its priorities. None is 
more important to us than safety 

How about an air bag 
for a minivan? 

For 1991 Dodge Caravan and Plymouth Voyager 
have a lower, more aero front end. An instrument 
panel redesigned for easier readability Rear 
shoulder harnesses for passengers in the out¬ 
board seats. Available all-wheel drive for better 
traction and anti-lock brakes for surer stops. 

But we get letters asking, “Where is our air bag?” 


'Excludes vehicles built tor Chrysler: imports, Laser, Talon, Premier, Monaco, Summit. tDepending on model. "Protects engine, powertrain and against outer body rust-through. See 7/70 limited warranty and i 
restrictions at dealers, ft J.D. Power and Associates, 1987-1990 Customer Satisfaction with Product Quality and Dealer Service. sm 1986-1989 passenger cars. 






So this January we introduced the first avail¬ 
able minivan air bag. The minivan driver’s air bag 
must be used with the seat belt to be fully 
effective. The two together will provide the level 
of safety we’re talking about. 

Is any safety feature 
insignificant? 

Consider the safety options we make available! A 
visor phone you can talk into without taking your 
hands off the wheel. A remote keyless entry sys¬ 
tem when it’s dark and scary An electrochromatic 
rear-view mirror that dims automatically to 
reduce glare. Speed-sensitive locks that lock them¬ 
selves. Heated outside power mirrors to get rid of 
freezeover. Wiper air foils to keep your windshield 
clear, even in a downpour. And how about bumpers 
that exceed government regulations. 

We want you to know how important our 
safety features are. Before you have to use them. 

Is a quality car a safe car? 

In the early eighties, the American car industry 
made a mockery of “made in America.” And we 
paid the price. A big price. 

But this is 1991. And 120 billion dollars later, 
our industry has forged the biggest turnaround in 
the history of industrial America. The technology, 
the factories, the cars and trucks, the training have 
all been jump-started practically from scratch. 

The result: one American brand is now ahead 
of Honda in the same survey that has enthroned 
Honda quality. The rest are close behind. 

The distance we have traveled is impressive. 

The distance we have to go is miniscule. And we 
will go the distance. 

But is a quality car automatically a safe car? 

Not unless there is a commitment to the 
engineering features that will provide the level 


of safety all carmakers should strive to achieve. 
We believe a car engineered for safety is a car 
engineered for quality. 

And for the ultimate benefit of the consumer. 

Do we have to sacrifice 
customer care? 

For the last 10 years, Chrysler has provided the 
customer with the longest powertrain warranties 
in the business** We still do. 

For the last four years, a J.D. Power and 
Associates survey has shown Chrysler attained 
the highest customer satisfaction ranking of 
any American car manufacturer! 1 based on the 
quality of our products as well as the quality of 
our dealer service. 

We will not sacrifice our products. Our dealers 
will not sacrifice service. We can’t afford to. 

Safety: a commitment for 
the 90’s and beyond. 

Whether stated publicly or implied, every car 
company has made a commitment to quality. Or 
satisfaction. Or both. And we’re all doing every¬ 
thing we can to make good on that promise. 

If we didn’t, the customer would put us out of 
business in a hurry. 

But the Chrysler commitment goes beyond 
quality or service, the price of admission to the 
market. It goes directly to a growing concern in 
America: safety on the road. 

We share that concern. And we show it. In the 
way we engineer safety feature after feature, into 
the cars and trucks we build. 

It’s our hope that the rest of the industry will 
do the same. And do it soon. 



Advantage: Chrysler. & 
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the most money. Wearing nothing more | 
extraordinary than cotton overalls, they 
will, in most cases, attack the fire by hosing ; 
down the area and then maneuvering dy- J 
namite into the well. The ensuing explo- j 
sion will suck oxygen from the area and 
snuff out the flame. Then, dripping water j 
and oil, the men will move in quickly with a 
new set of valves, known as a "Christmas 
tree,” which they will fit onto the existing | 
pipe and gradually close to form a seal. One | 
mistake and they will be blown sky high. | 
"People don’t realize the power we’re deal- ! 
ing with,” says Adair, who at the age of 75 
plans to oversee his operations from his ! 
Houston office. "You take a water faucet— 
that’s 50 pounds of pressure. We’re dealing [ 
with 1,500 to 7,000 pounds of pressure.” 
Adair, like the other contractors, won’t 
divulge the flat day rate he’s charging the 
Kuwaitis, but his company is expected to 
make millions. "If you think experts are 
expensive,” says Raymond Henry, "try 
calling an amateur.” 

The job is "going to be tough as hell, with 
only TV, cards and work, work, work seven 
days a week,” says Paul King, a manager j 
with OGE Drilling Inc., of Midland, Texas, j 
which is coordinating the three American 
and one Canadian contractors. In Kuwait, 
Bechtel Group has begun readying pipe¬ 
line that will allow water to be pumped ; 
from the Persian Gulf to the oilfields. 
Meanwhile, Brian Krause, one of the hell- 
fighters scheduled to arrive in Kuwait this 
week, went to Las Vegas with his girl- 
! friend for some preparations of his own. 


poisonous metals such as arsenic, lead and 
copper—swirling across the Middle East. 
Of greater worry is the prospect of a sudden 
temperature inversion, common in Kuwait 
in summer, that would trap the poisons in 
the air. By some accounts the result would 
be an oppressive smog that could kill peo¬ 
ple and animals. 

The Iraqis seem to have had no military 
motive for creating this disaster, only a 
desperate anger. The fleeing soldiers, real¬ 
izing they could hold out no longer, 
trashed parts of the Kuwait Oil Co.-owned 
hotel at Ahmadi field, fouling the carpet 
with human excrement. According to Ray¬ 
mond Henry, executive vice president of 
Red Adair’s company, the Iraqis attempt¬ 
ed to ignite every last oil well in Kuwait, 
packing down the base of each with 
enough Russian-made plastic explosives 
to destroy an office building. Some wells 
survived only because of a malfunction in 
the electronic detonation devices. But 
those wells remain time bombs, suscepti¬ 
ble to being set off accidentally. It is 
this vast amount of unexploded military 
ordnance that concerns the- hellfight- 
ers most. "We’re not used to worrying 
about where we step unless it’s the possi¬ 
bility that a rattlesnake might bite you,” 
says Henry. 

Serious preparations began last week. 
The firefighters have decided to first attack 
the smokiest wells, which are located near 
the Kuwait airport. After that they’ll move 
southward to the immensely productive 
Burgan Field, where the fires are costing 


Snuffin’ and Cappin’ in the Desert 

F or many of the 520 wells still ablaze in Kuwait, firefighters will use water, 
explosives and raw courage to extinguish the infernos; then they’ll use a 
"Christmas tree” madgjyf valves and pipes to cap the gushers. 


"I’m going to get all the sex and drink I 
can,” he said. "Because it’s going to be a 
long two or three months over there be¬ 
fore we get any relief.” 

One thing the hellfighters probably 
won’t get much respite from is unsolicited 
suggestions. Because this is history’s most 
highly publicized snuffin’ and cappin’, a lot 
of people who don’t know an oil well from a 
hole in the ground—who’ve probably never 
heard ole Red tell how he successfully 
snuffed out the Devil’s Cigarette Lighter in 
’62—want to get involved. Some think the 
U.S. military should get involved by ex¬ 
ploding so-called fuel-air bombs above the 
wells to put out the fire. Diplomatic consid¬ 
erations, and rapidly shifting winds, ren¬ 
der that idea temporarily unworkable. The 
hellfighters might also be happy to hear 
that a group of Harvard physicists has a 
suggestion: build an S-shaped piece of sheet 
metal, called an Emmons combuster, 
around the burning well. This creates a 
small vortex of fire which should remove 
soot emissions from the atmosphere. Most 
oil-patch cowboys can understand why that 
would happen; what they can’t grasp is why 
some people make things so complicated. 
"Fires are no big deal to us,” says Krause. 
Of course, it’s part of the unwritten macho 
code to take that position, even as the whole 
world watches, and roots for you to succeed. 


“Christmas Tree” 
Valve Unit 


Under a constant barrage of water, a 
crane mounted on a bulldozer re¬ 
moves debris from around the well. 
Sometimes the water alone is used to put 
out the flames but its main purpose is 
cooling the men, equipment and the site. 


2 On tougher fires, the crane operator 
suspends a barrel filled with explo¬ 
sives in the gap between the wellhead 
and the bottom of the flame. Then he runs 
for cover behind a shield and detonates 
the charge electronically. Boom! 


The explosion sucks all the oxygen 
away from the flame, smothering 
it. The crane then lowers a new “Christ¬ 
mas tree” onto the well. The 
valves are slowly closed, stopping the 
flow of oil. 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY JARED SCHNEIDMAN 
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1 Thought I Was Going to Die’ 

Shaken but alive, the POWs tell tales of horror 


T he crippled Warthog lurched 
through the skies over Iraq. A "gold¬ 
en BB” from an Iraqi antiaircraft 
battery had pierced the skin of the A-10 
attack plane, ripping into the exposed 
belly under the cockpit seat of Capt. 
Richard Dale Storr. Titanium armor 
saved his life. Fumbling for the manual 
backup controls, he struggled to keep the 
plane aloft. He didn’t want to be taken 
prisoner. He fought until the 
battlefield below came looming 
up toward him. When he finally 
bailed out, the Warthog was so 
close to the ground that his 
wingman didn’t see him get out 
alive. On returning to base, he 
reported that Captain Storr 
had gone down with his plane. 

The U.S. Air Force listed him as 
killed in action. His unit held a 
memorial service—and sent his 
gear back home. 

Badly shaken but alive, Storr 
and 20 other American POWs 
were home safe last week, cop¬ 
ing with waves of good wishes 
and bad memories. For the 
wounded, the military supplied 
Purple Hearts and corrective 
surgery; for other kinds of trau¬ 
ma, batteries of doctors and 
psychiatrists. Lt. Jeffrey Zaun, the POW 
whose swollen face on Newsweek’s Feb. 
4 cover and thick-tongued sound bites on 
TV had outraged Americans against 
Saddam Hussein, said he had feared for 
his life 90 percent of the time, mmmt 
though 90 percent of his cuts Q 
and bruises had been "flail inju¬ 
ries” from ejecting at 500 miles 
per hour. Maj. Jeffrey Tice 
wasn’t so fortunate. He said 
his interrogators had wrapped 
wires around his ears and un¬ 
der his chin and delivered "a | 
little bit of electrical shock 
therapy” trying to force him to make a 
propaganda videotape. He called the 
prompting device a "talk man.” 

To register at the "Baghdad Biltmore,” 
you had to survive flak and missiles in 
the air and furious Iraqis on the ground. 
Alerted by a thin wisp of smoke, Lt. Col. 
Clifford Acree saw a white-hot missile 
burning toward his OV-10 Bronco recon- 


Sweet, right onto the tanks he had just 
been strafing (' 'the soldiers who captured 
me weren’t too happy, but the officers 
kind of rescued me”). Only a mile sepa¬ 
rated Lt. Lawrence Slade and Lt. Devon 
Jones, his partner, after their F-14 Tom¬ 
cat bought it. Jones floated down near a 
riverbed, dug a hole and hid. He was 
rescued. Slade scratched at a pile of rocks 
while a white Datsun pickup bore down 
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Zaun (center) relives the worst moments of his life 


on him, and a bleak thought raced 
through his mind: "The game is up.” 

Captain Storr fell to earth five miles 
short of the Kuwait border and the possi¬ 
bility of escape. The Iraqis shaved his 
_____ head, blindfolded him and shut- 
tled him from bunker to bunker 
for three days as they shipped 
him north. On the trip to Bagh¬ 
dad he thought they were going 
to shoot him: "They would get 
real angry and aim their guns 
at my head, and I would think, 
'Well, this is it. It’s over’.” Storr 
and other POWs wound up in a 
dark jail whose thick masonry walls 
oozed a damp chill that sank into their 
bruised bodies. The cells were the size of 
dog kennels. In one corner a reeking hole 
served for a toilet; in another there was a 
grubby depression for washing. Chow 
was a porridge of rice and wet beans with 
a pitcher of water to wash it down. At 
night, Chief Warrant Officer Guy Hunt- 
er, 46, lay in his cell thinking, "You 


COMING 

HOME 


All of the POWs were kept in solitary 
confinement. Waiting in their cells, they 
could hear the thud of approaching foot¬ 
steps when the interrogators came. 
Guards blindfolded Storr and moved him 
to a room beyond the cellblock. When 
looking for information on troop move¬ 
ments or military plans, the third-degree 
teams would hit him on the face, knees 
and shoulders with something that felt 
like a bunch of tied sticks. Over time, 
they broke his nose and injured his knee 
and shoulder so badly he went lame. 
Then they punctured his right eardrum. 
The beatings made him numb; he didn’t 
know how badly he was hurt for a while. 
Then he tried to clear his ringing ears by 
holding his nose and blowing: "The left 
ear cleared,” he remembers. 
"But the air just whistled 
through my right ear.” 

Trapped: On the night of Feb. 
23, allied bombers hit the Bagh¬ 
dad Biltmore. A thunderous ex¬ 
plosion knocked out an iron 
grille that barred the window in 
Storr’s cell, burying him under 
rubble. "That was the scariest 
part—of the war, in my whole 
life,” he recalls. "I thought 
for sure I was going to die 
that night.” For a while Storr 
lay trapped. Then he heard 
an American voice calling, 
"Storr—is that you?” Other 
prisoners, the first Americans 
he had seen in 21 days, dug 
him out. Through the dust, he 
recognized CBS correspondent 
Bob Simon. He asked the news¬ 
man to get word out that he was alive; 
but Simon was a prisoner, too. Guards 
swarmed back and herded the POWs 
away to new quarters. Thrown together 
after lonely stretches of solitary con¬ 
finement, they stayed up all night ex¬ 
changing war stories. They named the 
new prison "Joliet” after the jug that 
John Belushi got out of in "The Blues 
Brothers.” 

After the Iraqis released Storr and the 
other POWs on March 6, a Red Cross 
plane evacuated them from Baghdad. 
They made a stop aboard The Mercy, a 
hospital ship off Bahrain. Then they re¬ 
turned to cheering crowds in the United 
States. "I learned a couple of things over 
there,” Storr reflected. "You can only get 
so scared, you can only get so hungry, you 
can only get so dirty. ’ ’ When he arrived at 
Andrews Air Force Base last week, he 
still had "a Frankenstein scar” on his 
forehead—but the top-gun grin on his 
face was strictly Tom Cruise. 

T °M 
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Brutality on the Beat 

The attack by white cops on a black motorist spotlights the troubled LAPD 


T he four defendants were photo¬ 
graphed and fingerprinted and 
brought before a Los Angeles supe¬ 
rior-court judge. The principal 
charge in the grand-jury indict¬ 
ment was assault with a deadly weapon. 
After bail and a hearing date were 
set, Stacey Koon, Ted Briseno, Laurence 
Powell and Timothy Wind were free to go. 
Routine courtroom business in a city with 
the nation’s third highest rate of violent 
crime. But this time the four men were L. A. 
cops, principal players in an amateur vid¬ 
eotape that has kindled a national outrage. 
What it showed was the police equivalent of 
wilding: a young black motorist stopped for 
speeding March 3 was shot with a stun gun 
by one officer, then viciously clubbed, 
stomped and kicked more than 50 times by 
three others. Eleven other police—also 
white—looked on as 25-year-old Rodney 
King had his skull broken in nine places. As 
anger mounted last week, so did demands 
for the resignation of Police Chief Daryl 
Gates. The combative top cop stood firm, 
even as aides to Mayor Tom Bradley 
worked behind the scenes to oust him. "I’m 
not going anywhere,” Gates said. 

Strong-arm style: If Gates hangs on, he’ll be 
forced to make sweeping changes in his 
8,300-member department. Critics say the 
King tape only confirms what Los Angeles 
blacks and Hispanics have long alleged— 
that their police force is violent and abusive. 
The city paid out $8.1 million in damages 
last year to victims of excessive force. A 
local watchdog agency, the Police Miscon¬ 
duct Lawyer Referral Service, logged more 
than 600 complaints against L.A. cops in 
1990 and 127 in just the first two months of 
this year. Civil-rights advocates say the 
numbers don’t tell the whole story. "For 
every complaint that’s filed, there’s at least 
five or more that aren’t,” says attorney 
Geraldine Green, former president of the 
city’s Civil Service Commission. Others say 
the department’s strong-arm style begins 
with Gates, who has had a contentious rela¬ 
tionship with minorities during his 13-year 
tenure. "He sets the tone of arrogance and 
disrespect that is read as an invitation to 
violence by the troops below,” says UCLA 
law professor Henry W. McGee Jr. 

The King assault has sparked a broader 
debate about out-of-control cops. Attorney 
General Richard Thornburgh announced 
last week that the Justice Department will 



Protest and pressure: At a police hearing on the King beating (box), critics demand 


review the nearly 15,000 complaints of po¬ 
lice brutality filed with the federal govern¬ 
ment over the last six years. The probe will 
look for racial or geographic patterns to the 
violence. No centralized statistics exist, but 
law-enforcement professionals and black 
officials are convinced that the problem is 
getting worse. "There is a culture of vio¬ 
lence that has swept the nation’s police 
forces,” said Rep. John Conyers, a member 
of the Congressional Black Caucus who 
asked for the federal review. A majority of 


Americans agree. A Newsweek Poll (box) 
shows that 62 percent believe that minor¬ 
ity groups suffer at the hands of police. 

Analysts say police brutality has its roots 
in racism, poor training, slack departmen¬ 
tal discipline and fraternal traditions that 
encourage officers to look the other way 
when their colleagues turn violent. Others 
warn that pressure for results in the drug 
war has fallen unfairly on the shoulders of 
its infantry soldier, the cop on the street. 
When frustration builds, violence can be 
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problem. The force is dominated by 
whites in a city with large minority 
populations. While L.A. is 40 per¬ 
cent Hispanic, only 22 percent of 
its officers are Latino. Critics say 
the department’s "Joe Friday” tra¬ 
dition of authoritarian detach¬ 
ment is out of sync with other cit¬ 
ies, where officials are trying to 
strengthen bonds between police 
and their communities. They ar¬ 
gue that the result is a recipe for 
the kind of rampage captured on 
the King videotape. "People find it 
hard to believe that the ones that 
are sworn to serve and protect are 
capable of what happened to 
King,” says Green. 

Tensions over the King incident have 
deepened the wedge of mistrust between 
police and minorities. Many cops feel that 
they themselves have been victimized. 
"I’m getting a lot more hard looks out 
there. People are challenging us more,” 
says Sgt. Phil Jackson. At roll call in tough 
south-central L.A. last Friday night, the 
19-year veteran warned his officers not to 
second-guess themselves. "Don’t be afraid 
to use your baton or Taser or whatever you 
need to protect yourself. You can’t be afraid 
to do what you have to do out there,” he 
said. He also urged them to ask 
for help if they found them¬ 
selves in a tense spot. "If you’ve 
got somebody out there who’s 
hassling you, get ahold of us,” 
he said. "Count to 10, 20, 30, 
and try to do the best you can.” 

Paranoid dramas: Cruising in 
his patrol car later that night, 

Jackson found that his cops 
were quick to take him up on 
the offer. Routine police calls 
turned into paranoid dramas as 
residents poured into the street 
to monitor every move by offi¬ 
cers. Concerned about being 
contradicted by hostile civilian 
witnesses, anxious cops called 
in extra patrol cars for backup. 

As 18 officers sorted out a 
drunken domestic dispute that 
had spilled onto a lawn, four 
women shouted from a balcony, 

"I’ve got my video camera out. 

I’ve got my video camera out.” 

The taunt was an empty one— 
there was no camera—but it 
heightened the sense of fish¬ 
bowl imprisonment felt by 
south-central cops. "It’s ridicu- 
lous.You can’t even write a tick¬ 
et anymore,” one complained. 

Gates’s tough style heightens 
the ill will. Last week he de¬ 
fended his record by telling re¬ 
porters that he had "lots of | 
friends in the black communi¬ 


ty.” When the department was under fire 
for the choke-hold deaths of blacks several 
years ago, he blamed the victims for not 
having veins in their necks "like normal 
people.” Gates has been a cop for 42 of his 
64 years, and associates describe him as 
an aloof administrator driven by an iron 
personal discipline. Hospitalized for pneu¬ 
monia once, he was caught doing push-ups 
on the floor of his room. In 1985, when his 
drug-abusing son was jailed for robbing a 
pharmacy, Gates said, "He’ll get no help 
from me.” 

Gates will not be easy to dislodge. He 
serves at the pleasure of a five-member 
police board, which can fire him only if 
it demonstrates "good and significant 
cause” to the city’s Board of Civil Service 
Commissioners. The system is common in 
conservative sun-belt cities, where early- 
century reformers tried to insulate public 
officials from political abuses encountered 
in older Eastern cities. It may produce a 
less corrupt police department, but also 
one insensitive to minority concerns. 
"President Bush has more control over Col¬ 
in Powell than Tom Bradley has over Daryl 
Gates,” complains McGee. 

Analysts say police brutality is likely to 
go unchecked until top commanders like 
Gates convey the unequivocal message 


GEORQE HOLLIDAY 

Police and Force 

N early half of Americans say Gates should 
leave office, and most think minorities are 
commonly victims of police brutality. 


From what you have seen or heard about 
the recent videotaped incident of police 
brutality in Los Angeles, should Police 
Chief Daryl Gates remain in office? 

45% No 32% Yes 

How much police brutality against mem¬ 
bers of minority groups do you think there 
is around the country these days? 

21 % A lot 21 % Little 

41 % Considerable 10% Very little 


the result. "We’re asking police to solve 
problems that society itself has been un¬ 
able or unwilling to tackle,” says Kenneth 
Moran, a professor at the John Jay College 
of Criminal Justice in New York. 

The pressures are particularly acute in 
sprawling Los Angeles. A tide of drugs and 
gang violence has stretched a thin force to 
the seams. With 8,300 officers for 3.5 mil¬ 
lion residents, L.A. has the smallest ratio 
of cops to residents of any major American 
city. Racial disparities compound the 
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that it will not be tolerated. B 
ments routinely fail to elimini 
lem” police before they do serf 
Briseno, one of the four indict 
King beating, was suspended v, 
for two months in 1987 after he 
and struck a handcuffed man. 
many cities take allegations of e: 
force seriously, bringing cops to 
can be difficult. Officers depended 
leagues for their safety are noti 


reluctant to cooperate in crimin 
gations. And complainants in brutality 
cases often have less than pristine back¬ 
grounds (King had been paroled on a rob¬ 
bery charge), making juries reluctant to 
find in their favor. "The typical victim of 
police brutality is someone who is consid¬ 
ered undesirable by society,” says John 
Jay College professor Robert Panzarella. 
Videotaped evidence doesn’t guarantee 
a conviction. Cameras captured a 1988 



Sd: LAPD officers Stacey Koo 


Why It Happened: An LJL Cop’s View 


By Susan Yocum 

T he videotaped beating of 
Rodney King shocked the 
nation. A black man is cruelly 
battered by three white police 
officers. Other officers watch 
and none attempts to stop 
the wicked frenzy. The Los 
Angeles Police Department 
stands accused of brutality 
and racism. Its reputation for 
excellence and professional¬ 
ism has been shattered. And 
the pride I felt as a Los Ange¬ 
les police officer is profound¬ 
ly shaken. 

Why did it happen? The 
officers who brutalized King 
are no better than the worst 
criminal I’ve ever put in 
jail. They failed to see him 
as a fellow human being. But 
blame cannot be placed on 
the department’s training, 
policies or leadership. It’s 
not that simple. Our job’s ex¬ 
traordinary demands are no 
excuse, but they can’t be 
ignored. There’s more to 
the story. 

Police officers are condi¬ 


tioned by experience to expect 
the worst in encounters with 
the public. We’ve seen over 
and over how seemingly be¬ 
nign situations can result in 
our own deaths. Last month 
our fellow officer Tina Ker- 
brat was killed by a man 
whom she had planned to 
ticket for drinking in public. 
He shot her without warning, 
point blank in the face. Work 
on the streets has bred not 
racism but an understanding 
that the only people we can 
truly trust are the ones wear¬ 
ing the same uniform. 

The rising crime rate, the 
decay of school systems, the 
deterioration of family struc¬ 
tures and increasing unem¬ 
ployment have all conspired 
to make our job so difficult. 
The social conditions within 
which we operate are com¬ 
plex. So are the range of emo¬ 
tions each cop experiences 
daily. We never know what to 
expect but we all want to see 
tomorrow. 

In King’s case, officers were 
led on a vehicle pursuit. Re¬ 
fusing to stop, King blasted 


through red lights. A victim¬ 
less car chase is a Hollywood 
myth. In the real world, a citi¬ 
zen or a cop may die. Cops 
have learned that a person 
crazy enough to run from the 
police may have a sinister mo¬ 
tive in mind. 

Any officer pursuing King 
that night would have felt: 
how dare this person put inno¬ 
cent lives in jeopardy? What 
is he going to try when I catch 
him? When King’s pursuers 
finally caught him, the adren¬ 
aline rush must have fueled 
the extremes of terror and 
anger. Police officers are hu¬ 
man; those officers lost con¬ 
trol and the beating resem¬ 
bled a feeding frenzy. 

What can be said of the 
officers who appear merely to 
be watching? Those officers 
failed to react, despite exten¬ 
sive training. Among cops, 
peer pressure can be stronger 
than the duty to intervene. 

No one can justify the ac¬ 
tions of the officers who 
participated in the beating 
or the inaction of the cops 
who looked on. The officers 


York, generating 121 complaints of police 
violence, six indictments—but no convic¬ 
tions. Los Angeles jurors may decide dif¬ 
ferently. Even if they do, it will be a long 
time before some there feel safe—from the 
police who took an oath to serve and pro¬ 
tect them. 

rriiSES 


showed the whole world the 
darkest side of police work. 
But they do not represent the 
thousands of decent cops, or 
the spirit of the LAPD. 

I know that the LAPD de¬ 
serves support. Listen to the 
black, brown, yellow and 
white officers who are proud 
members of this department, 
men and women who would 
recognize and abhor institu¬ 
tionalized racism and brutal¬ 
ity if it existed. Listen to the 
families of officers who have 
been killed. They will tell you 
why the slain man or woman 
was so proud to have been a 
Los Angeles police officer. Lis¬ 
ten to the reasons why, even 
now in the face of public dis¬ 
trust, we continue risking our 
lives to protect and serve the 
people of Los Angeles. 

The greatest testament to 
the LAPD’s integrity is our 
outrage. If we knew that bru¬ 
tality and racism were sys¬ 
temic, no amount of money 
would keep us. If we did not 
feel that the King incident 
was an aberration, no rheto¬ 
ric would justify our faith in 
a department we found mor¬ 
ally repugnant. If we did 
not believe that our leaders 
could guide us through this 
ordeal, we would not allow 
them to remain. 

The images of a defenseless 
man savaged by Los Angeles 
cops won’t soon fade, nor 
should they. But this tragedy 
will make the department 
stronger. I honestly don’t 
know how I would have react¬ 
ed if I had pulled up on the 
scene that night. But I know 
now what I will do if it ever 
happens to me. 


Yocum has been an officer 
with the LAPD since 1988. 
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Nike-Air, 
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Air 180 . 
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TtNothing has ever been ahle to surpass Ntke-Air® for cushioning* 
and comfort, p Atleastnotuntil now.]i Mtrodncing lSoAdr" 1 
cusliioning, available for the first time indie Nike Air 180™ running' 
shoe.pit’s like the Nike-Air cushioning you know, only more so. The 
180 Air unit in the heel is 50% larger, replaces hofti Hie xnidsole and 
console and provides mare cushioning than anything* we’ve ever 
designed. And more Nike Adr crushioriingTneans less weight, so the 
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Searching for a winning strategy against crime: Police on a drug bust in the Triangle District of Opa-Locka, Fla. 


The War at Home: 
How to Battle Crime 


As murder rates rise in America’s cities, a search 
for strategies to win the fight against violence 


F orget Desert Storm: the real war is 
being fought on the streets of U.S. cit¬ 
ies and towns. Violent crime, much of 
it drug-related, is on the rise in virtually 
every city in America. Inner-city neighbor¬ 
hoods are disintegrating in an escalating 
cycle of mayhem. Guns, including paramil¬ 
itary assault weapons, seem to be every¬ 
where—even in the hands of children. At 
least 19 U.S. cities eclipsed their previous 
records for homicide last year, and Senate 
experts estimate that 23,200 Americans— 
a bleak new high for the nation as a 
whole—were murdered in 1990. "During 
every 100 hours on our streets we lose three 
times more young men than were killed in 
100 hours of ground war in the Persian 
Gulf,” Health and Human Services Secre¬ 
tary Louis Sullivan lamented last week. 
"Where are the yellow ribbons of hope and 
remembrance? ... Where is the concern, 
the heartfelt commitment to support the 
children of this war?” 


The nation needs a strategy for the war 
against crime. It also needs to transcend 
the sterile debate between liberals and con¬ 
servatives that has stalled effective nation¬ 
al action for most of the past decade—and 
which, in 1991, is likely to stall passage of 
the Bush administration’s crime bill, or 
any other crime bill, for the third year in a 
row. "The conservative camp blames the 
evil that lurks in the hearts of men and 
wants to build more prisons,” says Frank¬ 
lin Zimring, director of the Earl Warren 
Legal Institute of the University of Califor¬ 
nia, Berkeley. "The liberal camp goes off 
in every other direction, essentially argu¬ 
ing that we can’t cure social problems by 
locking people up.” Now, as Zimring says, 
"our crime rate is sufficiently large that we 
can bow generously to both camps.” Essen¬ 
tially, that means blending the traditional 
dogmas of the right and left in a new under¬ 
standing of what many experts are coming 
to regard as a uniquely American problem. 


America’s success in the Persian Gulf 
presents a tempting analogy, along with a 
host of overworked military metaphors, for 
the war against crime. That is why George 
Bush, speaking to a joint session of Con¬ 
gress on March 6, invoked the can-do patri¬ 
otism of Operation Desert Storm to plead 
for speedy approval of his crime bill. "If 
our forces could win the ground war in 100 
hours, then surely the Congress can pass 
this legislation in 100 days,” the president 
said. Predictably enough, the bill that Bush 
proposes is a pragmatic version of the con¬ 
servative, get-tough approach to crime. It 
would expand the use of the death penalty 
for certain federal offenders such as terror¬ 
ists and drug "kingpins.” It would stiffen 
penalties for the use of assault weapons 
during the commission of a crime, limit 
legal appeals for inmates on death row and 
allow "good-faith” exceptions to current 
restrictions on the use of evidence by police 
and prosecutors. And almost certainly, it 
will reignite the same old crime-and-pun- 
ishment debate that has paralyzed Con¬ 
gress for years. "What’s missing from this 
bill,” says Democrat Joe Biden, chairman 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, "is 
anything that will stop crime.” 

Biden, along with many nonpartisan ex¬ 
perts, argues that the president’s bill is one 
more example of the national predilection 
for punishment over prevention. Indeed, 
politicians and policymakers at all levels of 
government seem bent on expanding the 
"inputs” of the criminal-justice system— 
hiring more police, making more arrests 
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and building more jail cells to house more 
criminals for longer periods of time—while 
doing little or nothing to improve the "out¬ 
puts.” America is on a punishment binge. 
Felony arrests for violent crimes soared 37 
percent between 1985 and 1989, and 1.1 
million Americans are currently behind 
bars. That translates into a national incar¬ 
ceration rate of 426 inmates per 100,000 
population, the highest in the world. 
Whether or not these international com¬ 
parisons are meaningful—it is arguable, 
for example, that American society simply 
produces more criminals per capita than 
other cultures—many analysts agree that 
the U.S. criminal-justice system is headed 
toward a form of nervous breakdown. "I 
have never seen so much frustration and 
hopelessness among local government 
leaders as there is with today’s crime prob¬ 
lems,” says Donald Haider, a public-policy 
specialist at Northwestern University. 

Crime is not, as liberals have long main¬ 
tained, simply a product of poverty—and 
it is not, as conservatives have some¬ 
times argued, primarily a byproduct of epi¬ 
demic drug abuse. "Simple explanations— 
guns, drugs, poverty—fail to explain the 
American phenomenon,” says Douglas Mc¬ 
Donald, a senior social scientist at Abt As¬ 
sociates, a policy-research and consulting 
firm in Cambridge, Mass. Instead, as Mc¬ 
Donald and others argue, crime rates rise 
when social controls—the family, the 
church, the neighborhood, and all the in¬ 
visible bonds of a coherent community- 
break down. "Many communities have 
high poverty rates but low crime rates,” 
McDonald says. "Italian villagers live on 
the ground their ancestors lived on in the 
1500s, and crime rates reflect the familiar¬ 
ity of one household for another. Social 
controls are operating.” But "where you 
find transition, mobility, rapid social 
change and a more transient 
population”—an apt descrip¬ 
tion of many U.S. communities 
today—you also find higher 
crime rates, he says. 

$130 sneakers: Coupled with 
the quintessentially American 
emphasis on money, upward 
mobility and status-oriented 
consumption, this breakdown 
of community cohesion can and 
does have a devastating impact 
on the young. Poverty is indeed 
a cause of crime. But it is rela¬ 
tive poverty—the perception of 
being dirt-poor in a society that 
makes Michael Jordan and 
Bo Jackson millionaires—that 
counts. The relentless exploita¬ 
tion of the youth market is, in a 
sense, a contributing cause of 
crime: if you’re nobody without 
a pair of $130 sneakers, a $350 
leather jacket and a $40 hair¬ 


The Cities’ Deadly Tally 

■An estimated 23,200 people were murdered 
in the United States last year, a new record. 
■During the gulf air war, 24 Americans were 
killed in action; in the same period, there were 
52 homicides in Dallas. 

■In Los Angeles, there is one police officer for 
every 417 citizens; in Washington, D.C., the ratio 
of cops to citizens is 1 to 126. 

■With 426 prisoners per 100,000 citizens, the 
U.S. has the world’s highest incarceration rate. 
■ Roughly 29 percent of Americans were 
crime victims in 1988 compared with 9 percent 
of Japan’s residents. 


cut, getting a fast $500 can acquire over¬ 
whelming significance. "Criminality is a 
perfectly rational choice,” says Ronald Al¬ 
len, a law professor at Northwestern Uni¬ 
versity. "The kids selling drugs on the 
streets are driven by the fact that they have 
no skills and no access to jobs that pay half 
as much money” as drugs. 

But why now? Why, to be specific, did the 
rate of violent crime nationwide rise by 19 
percent between 1985 and 1989? The cre¬ 
ation of a nationwide black market for 
crack and other illicit drugs may be one 
reason. But a better explanation, says Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania criminologist Mar¬ 
vin Wolfgang, lies in cyclical variations of 
the national birthrate. Violent crime rises 
when there is an unusually high number of 
males between the ages of 15 and 24 in the 
overall population. That happens to be the 
case right now—and Wolfgang, who is well 
known among criminologists for his demo¬ 



. BRADLEY—PICTURE GROUP 


Boston cops lend a helping hand 


graphic interpretation of U.S. 
crime cycles, has long predict¬ 
ed that the second wave, or 
"echo,” of the postwar baby 
boom would inevitably produce 
an upsurge in violent crime 
in 1989. As long ago as the 
1960s, he says, he and his as¬ 
sociates "looked at all kinds 
of variables—unemployment 
rates, ratios of police to popula¬ 
tion, economic factors—and 
the one that correlated most 
with crime rates was the fertil¬ 
ity rate. That fact alone ex¬ 
plains our major increases and 
decreases in crimes of violence. 
As for our 1989 prediction, I’d 
say we were largely correct.” 

Cops and criminologists are 
increasingly convinced, mean¬ 
while, that traditional law-en¬ 
forcement techniques are reaching the 
point of diminishing returns: in the war 
against crime, there are no silver bullets 
and no smart bombs. As a result, bringing 
the crime rate down significantly may take 
years, and it will surely require the expen¬ 
diture of considerably more taxpayer dol¬ 
lars. If it cost $50 billion to win a six-week 
war in the Persian Gulf, some ask, how 
can Americans expect to win the nation¬ 
wide battle against crime on a combined 
federal, state and local budget of only about 
$61 billion a year? But dollar questions 
aside, there is broad consensus on im¬ 
proved strategies for the crime war: 

■ Closing the gap. "Community policing” 
is the new buzzword of progressive law 
enforcement. It is an attempt to take po¬ 
lice officers out of roving patrols and put 
them back on neighborhood beats, where 
they can get to know the community and 
its problems. It works, or seems to work, 
where it has been tried, and 
some 360 local departments 
around the country are now ex¬ 
perimenting with it. But ex¬ 
perts like Robert Trojanowicz 
of Michigan State University 
say the future of community po¬ 
licing is very much in doubt. 
Among other problems, he 
says, cops and civic leaders in 
some cities have failed to un¬ 
derstand that re-establishing 
foot patrols can actually 
increase emergency response 
time through the 911 system. 
Community policing, in short, 
is a long-term crime-preven¬ 
tion strategy, not a Band-Aid 
tactic. “It’s not there to humor 
the patient,” Trojanowicz says. 
"It’s there to cure the disease.” 

■ Targeting hot spots. Half of all 
urban crimes occur in about 3 


percent of a city’s patrol points. 
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Great American Beauty. 
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The 1991 Buick 
Park Avenue. * 



The elegant, highly aerodynamic shape of 
this new Buick Park Avenue is certain to make 
a beautiful first impression. 

But its true beauty is also apparent in Park 
Avenue’s highly refined engineering. To 
quote Motor Trend: “Buick engineers 


have come up with one of the quietest, tightest 
and smoothest operating luxury 
sedans we’ve ever driven.” 

As you’d expect, all Park Avenue’s accom¬ 
plishments are underscored by Buick quality. 

We invite you to visit your Buick dealer 
today. Test-drive Buick quality as evidenced 
in the all-new 1991 Park Avenue. 

For more information, please call 
1 - 800 - 3 PARK-AVE. 



BUICK 


miles per gallon: 

18/27 


The New Symbol For Quality 
In America. 
















ine leading cause of death for young black males: Shooting victim in Washington, D.C. 


Crime rates rise significantly in areas 
where street lights and windows are bro¬ 
ken, where streets and vacant lots are 
strewn with refuse and where graffiti art¬ 
ists prevail. The moral: clean it up—and 
target troubled neighborhoods with long¬ 
term, massive commitments of communi¬ 
ty-oriented policing. 

■ Spending more on courts. The ideal of swift 
and certain punishment is hopelessly 
bogged down in the overloaded judicial sys¬ 
tem: in New York City, for example, crimi¬ 
nal-court judges are forced to dispose of 
each arrest and summons case in some¬ 
thing like four minutes flat. Only a few 
states have begun to look at judges, prose¬ 
cutors and public defenders as equally crit¬ 
ical players in a complex system, and there 
are no comprehensive national statistics 
on state and local caseloads. Meanwhile, 
Congress and the Bush administration 
have approved $1.4 million in new spend¬ 
ing for judges and prosecutors, but only 
$150,000 for public defenders—and that, in 
the view of one expert, is "just crazy.” 

■ Punishing smarter. The tremendous in¬ 
crease in the number of convicted felons, 
coupled with the trend toward longer sen¬ 
tences, is creating a nationwide crisis in 
corrections. New prisons are filled as 
quickly as they are built, and overcrowding 
is still the norm. That leads many cor¬ 
rections experts to recommend so-called 
intermediate sanctions, such as "boot 
camps,” halfway houses and electronically 
monitored house arrests, as substitutes for 
prison for some offenders. But what is pris¬ 


on for? Few still believe that prisons reha¬ 
bilitate—and some experts are deeply skep¬ 
tical that incarceration has much deterrent 
value, either. The sheer numbers of con¬ 
victed felons who will eventually return to 
the street, stigmatized and unreformed, 
can meanwhile be seen as a form of social 
time bomb. Americans, says Mark Moore 
of Harvard’s Kennedy School of Govern¬ 


ment, "have to visualize many 
of the people who commit 
crimes not as our intractable 
enemies, but as people who can 
be recruited back into the main¬ 
stream.” That means more pro¬ 
bation workers to give inmates 
supervision—and higher costs, 
of course. 

■ Getting rid of the guns. OK, the 

Second Amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution protects each and 
every American citizen’s right 
to own and bear arms. And 
OK, there are some 150 million 
guns, including as many as 40 
million handguns, already in 
private hands. There is still a 
case to be made for more effec¬ 
tive gun control, and this is it: 
an estimated 60 percent of last 
year’s 23,200 homicides in¬ 
volved the use of firearms, and 
handgun murders jumped 18 
percent between 1985 and 
1989. There is no longer any 
serious question that the re¬ 
lentless spread of firearms of 
all types—the domestic arms 
race—is contributing to the 
homicide rate. The Brady Bill, 
which would require a seven-day waiting 
period for the purchase of any handgun, is 
a reasonable place to start; March 30 is 
the 10th anniversary of the day Jim Brady 
was shot in the head during John Hinck¬ 
ley’s attempt to assassinate Ronald Rea¬ 
gan. The bill, which lost by 24 votes in the 
House in 1988, may have a chance this 
year despite the National Rifle Associa¬ 
tion’s implacable opposition. "The leaders 
of the NRA are out of touch,” says Rep. 
Les AuCoin of Oregon, who has decided to 
break with the organization after 16 years 
of letter-perfect opposition to gun control. 
"Most of the people I represent are more 
concerned about gun violence” than the 
seven-day waiting period, AuCoin said, 
adding that the NRA has "made its con¬ 
gressional supporters patsies in a game of 
lethal consequences.” 

The real question is who bears the con¬ 
sequences of America’s gun madness and 
the burden of rising crime. As Secretary 
Sullivan implied in his speech last week, 
the homicide rate is an affront to the 
national conscience: murder is now the 
leading cause of death among African- 
American males between the ages of 15 
and 24. Couple that statistic to the fact 
that Americans of color are routinely vic¬ 
timized by violent crime, and the war at 
home takes on new dimensions: it is a cru¬ 
cial measure of social justice and the es¬ 
sence of the social contract as well. 

Tom Morganthau with John McCormick 
in Chicago, Bob Cohn in Washington, 
Peter Annin inHouston, Lucille Beachy 
in New York and bureau reports 
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Demonizing 

theSixties 

The GOP’s new strategy 


P oliticians, especially Republicans, 
like to link their opponents to a vil¬ 
lain. But Willie Horton is history and 
Saddam Hussein soon may be. Where to 
turn? Running against the media is dicey. 
Calling your foe "unpatriotic” is unseemly, 
especially if you skipped military service 
yourself or voted to sell Saddam grain be¬ 
fore he invaded Kuwait. So the GOP has 
found a new all-purpose enemy: the ’60s. 
Democrats who voted against the president 
on the gulf war, intoned GOP Sen. Phil 
Gramm last week, were "lost in the ’60s.” 
Other Republicans echoed the line. 

It’s a political Golden Oldie. The critique 
is that in a mad, "permissive” decade the 
nation threw away its will, its discipline, its 
faith in the family and the military, in 
moral absolutes and rightful authority. 
That view, and a strategy of selling it, 
helped bring conservatism to power and 
elect Richard Nixon, Ronald Reagan and 
George Bush. Wielding "values wedges” 
first honed in the 1960s, the GOP sliced 
middle-class Democrats from their ancient 
New Deal moorings. "The Republicans 
have made these values wedges their stock 
in trade,” said Democratic polltaker Geof- 



Attacking an ‘aberrant 


Storm is more than a military triumph. It is 
a victory for the very notion of authority. 
The Democrats’ hesitancy to authorize the 
war, Republicans charge, is evidence of a 
deeper reluctance to impose standards of 
conduct, by force if needed. The GOP now 
tries to press the point with the crime 
issue. Bush delivered his first postwar do¬ 
mestic-policy speech to a gathering of 650 
law-enforcement officials. The topic: his 
crime bill and its death-penalty provi¬ 
sions. Bush and his generals supposedly 
embody a renewal of authority: the war, in 
one sense, is a lost episode of "Father 
Knows Best.” "This is the first time since 
Eisenhower that an authority figure has 
successfully imposed his will,” says GOP 
Rep. Newt Gingrich. 

The GOP attack coincides with a new 
cultural re-examination of the ’60s— 
much of it negative. In the movie "The 
Doors,” director Oliver Stone depicts the 
grandeur, but also the devastation, of the 
era’s rock-band life. Critics of America’s 
elite universities dwell on the damage 
that politically correct professors, many of 
them ’60s-era survivors, allegedly have 
done to scholarship and to reverence for 
the Great Works. Baby boomers, as they 


frey Garin. "The 1960s were a time when 
traditional values lost their dominance in 
American life, and that’s the image they’re 
trying to emphasize.” 

Operation Desert Storm, Republicans 
think, could be the ultimate anti-’60s val¬ 
ues wedge. Americans were shown an ad- , ...--„ -, — —j 

mirable vision of themselves that obliterat- rear children, show anew respect for tradi- 
ed ghosts of the ’60s, Vietnam and doubts tional religion. "The whole country in- 
that followed. They saw avuncular, Ike- creasingly is repudiating the ’60s as an 


like generals, can-do troops eager for c 
ders, and total technological superiority. 
The flower children, Republicans chortled, 
were relegated to the middle rows of press 
seats in the Pentagon briefing room. 

In the new anti-’60s strategy, Desert 


A Star’s Crash-Landing 


A s the only challenger to 
beat an incumbent sena¬ 
tor, Paul Wellstone had star 
status. The Minnesota Demo¬ 
crat’s maiden speech on the 
Senate floor—opposing the 
early use of force in the gulf- 
made all the network news 
shows. But when the war end¬ 
ed, Wellstone’s star crash- 
landed. In Minnesota, his 
approval ratings flip-flopped, 
and only 25 percent of those 
polled said he deserved to 
be re-elected in 1996. When 
he returned home for his 
mother’s funeral, he discov¬ 
ered that pro-war demonstra¬ 
tors were chanting "Wimp 
Wellstone.” He has received 
phone calls at home threaten¬ 
ing his health and safety. "It’s 


been awful, awful,” he told 
Newsweek. "And when I say 
awful, I mean that I found 
myself starting to worry 
about what I say because of 
these threats.” 

As a child of the ’60s, with 
roots in the antiwar move¬ 
ment, Wellstone, 46, is accus¬ 
tomed to being pilloried for 
his views. A former political- 
science professor at Carleton 
College, he is determined not 
to let the tyranny of the ma¬ 
jority silence him now. "I 
won’t be credible to myself if I 
just go with the wind of the 
current climate,” he says. He 
makes no apology for oppos¬ 
ing the gulf war and insists 
that he welcomes the GOP 
challenge to hold Democrats 


"accountable” for preferring 
sanctions to force. But he be¬ 
lieves that the accounting 
should go beyond the quick 
military fix to assess the 
war’s longer-term impact. 
Still, if Wellstone’s early 
reviews are any indication, 
Desert Storm may claim its 
share of casualties at home. 



experience,” Gingrich insists. "The Demo¬ 
crats are becoming an aberrant party.” 

Risking a backlash: Polls show that Ameri¬ 
cans agree with some of the GOP’s histori¬ 
cal analysis, a fact Democrats ignore at 
their peril. But the Republican strategy 
could prove to be dangerous, 
for both the GOP and the na¬ 
tion. The triumphant talk of 
an "aberrant” opposing party 
smacks of self-satisfied gloat¬ 
ing—or worse, of an ayatollah¬ 
like intolerance. Americans 
have embraced, not repudiat¬ 
ed, the Sixties’ insistence on 
social tolerance and private 
freedoms. The GOP risks its 
political gains if it denies that 
part of the decade’s legacy. 

Bush risks a backlash—and 
misses a historic opportunity— 
if he doesn’t use his enhanced 
authority for other tasks of 
American renewal. If he can 
move beyond the politics that 
helped elect him, he could re¬ 
deem another broken promise 
of the ’60s: Richard Nixon’s 
1968campaign pledge to "Bring 
Us Together.” The Bush ad¬ 
ministration took a step in 
that direction last week, order¬ 
ing a national investigation of 
police brutality. It was a very 
’60s thing to do. 
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‘This Is Just 
the Beginning’ 


Protests in Serbia may transform Yugoslavia’s 
largest republic—and shatter the country 


T he casualty toll was high—two dead 
and scores wounded—but as stu¬ 
dents in Belgrade ended five days of 
street demonstrations last week, 
they were jubilant. Singing "Give 
Peace a Chance” and "Age of Aquarius,” 
they savored their triumph. Confronted by 
the massive protests, Slobodan Milosevic— 
the Communist president of Serbia, Yugo¬ 
slavia’s largest republic—acceded to most 
of the student demands. The Serbian au¬ 
thorities released nearly all the opposition 
leaders and students who were arrested 
during the demonstrations, fired media of¬ 
ficials responsible for slanting the news and 
made the interior minister offer his resig¬ 
nation. "The next step must be more free¬ 
dom, up till the final victory of democracy in 
Serbia,” proclaimed opposition leader Vuk 
Draskovic after he was released from pris¬ 
on. "This is just the beginning.” 

But the question was whether this was 
the beginning of Serbia’s transformation 
or of a crackdown that could trigger the 
collapse of the entire wobbly construction 
known as Yugoslavia. Although the end of 
the cold war eliminated the country’s role 
as the critical swing state between East and 
West, Yugoslavia’s disintegration would 
still send shock waves across the region. It 
shares borders with seven countries, and a 
further unraveling could tempt its neigh¬ 
bors to revive old territorial claims. 

In the Yugoslav federal Presidency, a 
collective body of the country’s six repub¬ 
lics and two provinces, the Serbs backed a 
bid by the Army for emergency powers. The 
measure failed. After the Army was re¬ 
buffed a second time last week, Borisav 
Jovic, a Serb who chaired the collective 
Presidency, resigned, warning that the 
country may be headed for civil war. Other 
members who had lost in the voting fol¬ 
lowed suit. With his allies defeated, Milose¬ 
vic went on TV to declare that Serbia would 
no longer recognize decisions by a body that 
was "practically dead.” "The destruction of 
Yugoslavia has entered its final agonizing 
stage,” he declared. 

The Serbian leader also announced the 
mobilization of Interior Ministry reserve 


units, allegedly to prevent unrest in Ko¬ 
sovo, a predominantly Albanian province 
in Serbia. To Serbia’s north, Croatia placed 
its police and militia units on full alert. But 
Milosevic claimed he was not introducing 
emergency measures. And the members of 
the collective Presidency who had blocked 
such a move portrayed the resignations as 
the communist hard-liners’ last hurrah; 
they vowed to continue with reforms aimed 
at defusing the Yugoslav crisis. 

While noncommunist governments have 
taken power in four of the five other 
Yugoslav republics, Serbia has remained 
one of Eastern Europe’s last bastions of 
communist rule. By wrapping 
himself in the cloak of Serb¬ 
ian nationalism and fomenting 
ethnic unrest, Milosevic took 
over the Serbian leadership 
in 1987 and swept to an easy 
victory in the republic’s first 
multiparty elections last De¬ 
cember. But since then his gov¬ 
ernment’s policies have only 
exacerbated Yugoslavia’s eco¬ 
nomic and political woes, pro¬ 
ducing escalating ethnic ten¬ 
sions and rising secessionist 
sentiment in Croatia and Slove¬ 
nia. According to Dragoljub Mi- 
cunovic, the leader of the op¬ 
position Democratic Party, Mi¬ 
losevic’s tactics contributed to 
the impression "that Yugosla¬ 
via is a ship full of holes 
and everyone is rushing to 
jump out, sometimes even for¬ 
getting to take their life preservers.” [ 

Army tanks: The immediate spark for the 
protests was the inflammatory reporting of I 
Serbia’s state-controlled media about al¬ 
leged massacres of Serbs living in Pakrac in 
neighboring Croatia. No massacres had 
taken place, and opposition parties organ¬ 
ized a rally to demand the resignations of 
top media officials. The police responded 
with tear gas, water cannons and gunfire, 
and the Yugoslav Army sent tanks and 
armored vehicles. Milosevic charged that 
"enemies of Serbia” were seeking to desta- I 


DUSHKO DESPOTOVIC—SYGMA 

bilize the republic, but he miscalculated: 
the severity of the crackdown outraged the 
students. Opposition activists also charged 
that police continued to beat protesters 
even after they were detained. 

While denying any wrongdoing, the gov¬ 
ernment agreed to investigate the violence. 
But the pressure against Milosevic kept 
growing. Even some members of the previ¬ 
ously docile Serbian Writers Union called 
for his resignation. Serbia’s mounting eco¬ 
nomic problems—rising unemployment 
and the recent failure of numerous fac- 
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Keeping the authorities under pressure: Five days of anticommunist demonstrations 
in the streets of Belgrade resulted in two deaths, but also in the release of jailed 
opposition leaders and the resignation of the head of Yugoslavia’s government 


DUSHKO DESPOTOVIC-SYGMA 


tories to pay their workers—have also con¬ 
vinced many Serbs that Milosevic is using 
nationalist issues as a smoke screen. "Poli¬ 
ticians are talking about nationalism be¬ 
cause they don’t want to talk about the 
economic crisis,” said Zoran Kelic, a Bel¬ 
grade high-school student. 

The opposition was divided over how 
hard to push. The Democratic Party’s Mi- 
cunovic argued that it was premature to 
seek the downfall of Serbia’s government. 
Draskovic, of the more militant Serbian 
Renewal Movement, pledged street pro¬ 
tests this week. He also charged that Mi- 
cunovic had extended a "helping hand” to 
the Serbian leadership. "It’s quite incredi¬ 
ble that he is renouncing the trump card of 
popular pressure and insists on popular 
debate where the opposition practically 
does not exist,” he declared. 

Best case: At 44, Draskovic is a bearded 
best-selling novelist who relishes his new 
prominence. A leader of the 1968 student 
protests and later a Communist Party 
member for 10 years, he at first tried to cast 
himself as even more of a fervent Serbian 
nationalist than Milosevic. But in the cur¬ 
rent conflict, he has emphasized that his 
primary goal is the destruction of the com¬ 
munist system. "Communism has crum¬ 
bled everywhere in Yugoslavia and it is 
now a question of national honor that it 
does not survive here,” he says. 

The victory of the Belgrade protesters 
was largely applauded elsewhere in Yugo¬ 
slavia. Despite their nationalistic leanings, 
Draskovic and other Serbian opposition 
leaders claim that they would seek to de¬ 
fuse Yugoslavia’s ethnic tensions through 
negotiations with the other republics. 
While committed to preserving Yugosla¬ 
via’s statehood, opposition leaders appear 
to be more open than Milosevic to contem¬ 
plating the kind of loose confederal ar¬ 
rangement Croatia and Slovenia are de¬ 
manding as a price for not pushing for 
outright secession. "I don’t see federation 
and confederation as necessarily in con¬ 
flict,” says the Democratic Party’s Micuno- 
vic, who insists that the central authority 
should be willing to cede control of every¬ 
thing but monetary, foreign and defense 
policies to the republics. 

But if the democratization of Serbia rep¬ 
resents the best-case scenario for Yugosla¬ 
via as a whole, the worst-case is not hard to 
imagine. Seizing on new unrest as a pre¬ 
text, Milosevic could still resort to strong- 
arm methods, prompting fears of a push for 
Serbian domination throughout the coun¬ 
try. That could vindicate the glum assess¬ 
ment of a recent CIA study which predicted 
the probable breakup of Yugoslavia within 
18 months and a possible civil war. Yugo¬ 
slavia’s fate may be decided not by battles 
between Serbs and other nationalities but 
by the contest pitting Serb against Serb. 

Andrew Nagorski in Belgrade 
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Confidants: President Bush and the British prime minister confer in Bermuda 

Basking in the Gulf Glow 

Britain’s John Major steps out of the shadows 


W hat the Falklands Factor once did 
for Margaret Thatcher, the Gulf 
Glow is now doing for John Major. 
When he succeeded Thatcher as prime 
minister last November, Major was scarce¬ 
ly known outside British Conservative Par¬ 
ty circles. He seemed a pleasant but rather 
dull man in a gray suit. Victory over Iraq 
brought him into his own. Major was the 
first Western leader to visit liberated Ku¬ 
wait—and has emerged as an increasingly 
close confidant of President Bush, with 
whom he spent two and a half hours in 
Bermuda last week, mapping the allies’ 
postwar strategy for the gulf. On his home 
island, Major’s political stock is just as 
high: polls show he is one of Britain’s most 
popular prime ministers of the last 30 
years. "He handled the war calmly, in a 
situation where Mrs. Thatcher would have 
been expected to go OTT—over the top,” 
said Robert M. Worcester, chairman of the 
MORI polling organization. "The British 
look good to the British.” 

Once regarded as a Thatcher puppet, 
Major is stepping out of her shadow at 
home, too. Last week Major moved to do 
away with two of the holiest, but most con¬ 
troversial, tenets of Thatcherism: nation¬ 
alistic resistance to European integration, 
and a poll tax instituted just under a year 
ago in England and Wales. The poll tax, a 
per capita system of local taxation that 
replaced property taxes, obliges poor peo¬ 
ple to pay the same rate as the rich. Thatch¬ 
er pushed the measure through over the 


I opposition of her key ministers—not so 
j much to simplify taxation as to curb the 
I powers of local government councils con¬ 
trolled by the Labor Party. The measure 
| touched off riots when it was passed, sharp¬ 
ly eroded Thatcher’s popularity and, more 
I than anything else, convinced her fellow 
Tories that the time had come to dump her. 

J Major’s apparent decision to do away 
with the tax was prompted by a parliamen¬ 
tary by-election in which a previously safe 
Tory seat went to an opposition Liberal 
Democrat who ran an antitax campaign. 
Asked recently if he would describe himself 
as a Thatcherite, Major replied: "I never 
describe myself as anything. People must 
make up their own minds.” "What Major 
is really about is paradoxical,” says Da¬ 
vid Marquand, professor of politics at 
England’s Salford University. "It’s late 
J Thatcherism, minus the flagrantly unpop¬ 
ular things.” Mrs. Thatcher herself is re¬ 
portedly uneasy about her protege’s inde¬ 
pendence. She has carefully refrained from 
publicly criticizing him—but she did say 
two weeks ago that it would be "a jolly good 
thing” if she could be "the matriarch” of 
the Conservative Party, a prospect that can 
hardly seem jolly to Major. 

Many Britons find Major’s cheerful, 
friendly style a refreshing change from 13 
years of the combative, hectoring Thatch¬ 
er. His detached calm in the face of an IRA 
mortar attack on 10 Downing Street in 
January showed him to be cool under fire. [ 
I During the gulf war he deftly held together I 



j a consensus that cut across party lines 
whenever the conduct of the war came up 
in the House of Commons. Cabinet meet¬ 
ings now last an average of 15 minutes 
longer than they did under Thatcher; Ma¬ 
jor’s allies say that, unlike his predecessor, 
he actually takes the time to ask the minis¬ 
ters what they think about the issues of the 
day. Polls show that while 63 percent of 
Britons believed Thatcher to be out of 
touch with ordinary people, only 13 per¬ 
cent of them feel that way about Major, 
who comes from a working-class back¬ 
ground. And while 56 percent thought that 
Thatcher talked down to people, only 6 
percent consider Major to be guilty of that 
j particular sin. 

‘A certain dignity’: Major has made good use 
of his common touch. In Kuwait City two 
weeks ago he sat atop a dusty British tank 
and mingled with infantrymen. He casual¬ 
ly examined an AK-47 assault rifle cap¬ 
tured from the Iraqis and, to the guffaws of 
British soldiers gathered around him, 
joked that he might find the weapon useful 
during cabinet meetings back in London. 
"Major is playing a role which is very Eng¬ 
lish,” says Marquand. "He’s a master of 
laconic understatement. That’s not the 
| same as being gray. He also can laugh at 
himself a little bit, and yet he has a certain 
dignity.” 

Major also gets along better than 
Thatcher did with European leaders. Even 
in her warmest moments, the Iron Lady 
was cool toward Germany and German 
| Chancellor Helmut Kohl—whom she saw 
j as the chief instigator of European unity. 
But Major’s summit with Kohl two weeks 
ago in Bonn ended with Major crediting 
European economic unity for holding down 
British inflation, and declaring Britain’s 
desire to remain "at the very heart of Eu¬ 
rope.” Major and Kohl reportedly already 
enjoy good personal chemistry. "He’s 'Hel¬ 
mut’ to him,” says one Downing Street 
source, "and the prime minister is John.” 
Among ordinary Britons, Major’s softer 
stance toward Europe also appears to be 
playing well. Says political columnist Pe¬ 
ter Jenkins: "Europe became damaging in 
[ the public eye when Mrs. Thatcher seemed 
to be picking quarrels all the time. The 
substance on Europe hasn’t changed all 
that much, but the tone has. Major’s rap¬ 
prochement with Kohl is a sign of this.” 
Major must run for prime minister in his 
own right no later than June 1992. If the 
Tories do well in local elections set for early 
May, the odds seem good that he might call 
a ballot a year early—while the memory of 
his wartime leadership is still fresh. Asked 
recently when the election might be held, 
Major quipped: "When I think I’ll win it.” 
For Britain’s increasingly popular new 
P.M., that could be any time he pleases. 

Angus Deminguj^A Daniel Pedersen 
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Have Rebels, 
Will Travel 


Nobody wants the CIA’s 
Libyan commandos 


E arly one night last month, two U.S. Air 
Force C-141 Starlifter cargo planes 
landed at Nairobi’s Jomo Kenyatta In¬ 
ternational Airport and taxied to a spot 
well removed from the main terminal. The 
huge planes had just flown across Africa 
from Lubumbashi, a remote town in south- 
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■■ emoers oi jm oaivauur-n- 
IVI right-wing ruling party 
marched into elections last 
week singing their anthem. 
"El Salvador,” they bellowed, 
"will be the tomb for the 
Reds.”Thecountry’spolitical 
left, however, proved it is nei¬ 
ther entirely Red nor dead: 
after armed rebels renounced 
Marxism, a leftist coalition 
known as the Democratic 
Convergence won at least 
15 percent of the vote in 
last week’s parliamentary 
election, according to projec¬ 
tions. The poll returns sur¬ 
prised the Republican Na- 


of President Alfredo Cris- 

tiani, giving the left its 
first seats in the National As¬ 
sembly since civil war began 
in 1979—and improving the 
prospects for a negotiated 
end to the conflict. 

There was bad news, too. 
Election monitors from the 
Organization of American 
States said that there had 
been "problems and irregu¬ 
larities’ ’ in the voting process. 
The rebels of the Farabundo 
Marti National Liberation 
Front (FMLN) have kept up 
the offensive fighting they 


ing 20 dead in the weeks be 7 

fore their surprising election¬ 
time cease-fire. And the 
Army itself took advantage of 
the lull by making several 
raids into FMLN territory. 

One U.S. official suggested 
that the recent fighting was a 
last effort to establish bar¬ 
gaining positions. "The im¬ 
pression that El Salvador is a 
solvable problem suddenly 
sank in this week on both 
sides,” said the official. "So 
the pressure at the negotiat¬ 
ing table has never been 
greater.” 


an U.S. officials had 
antly stung by cut- 
ind criticism in Con- 
—an-rights record, Mo- 
i agents access to the 
It of either threat or 
250 Libyans returned 
_the safety of the re- 
is, U.S. officials airlift- 


ienya agreed to provide 
for the Libyans. Wash- 
innounced that it was 
n in military aid that 
cause of human-rights 
ament of Kenyan Presi- 
oi. U.S. officials insisted 
a restoration of aid to 
vas not simply a reward 
ing the Libyans. They 
out that Kenya had 
lomatic support during 
u-io f crisis and had taken 
teps to liberalize its in- 
“ ternarpolitics, as well. 

The question remained: what 
to do with the CIA’s would-be 
commandos? Their location is a 
closely guarded secret, though 
they are behind barbed wire 
and under the protection of 
Kenyan armed forces. Appar¬ 
ently they are in reasonably 
good spirits. They pass the time 
playing soccer and wondering 
which country will eventually 
grant them permanent asylum 
from Kaddafi’s Libya—a coun¬ 
try they never got a chance to 
try to destabilize. 

Angus Deming with Jane 
Whitmore in Washington and 
Todd Shields in Nairobi 
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a consensus that cut across party lines 
whenever the conduct of the war came up 
in the House of Commons. Cabinet meet¬ 
ings now last an average of 15 minutes 
longer than they did under Thatcher; Ma¬ 
jor’s allies say that, unlike his predecessor, 
he actually takes the time to ask the minis¬ 
ters what they think about the issues of the 
day. Polls show that while 63 percent of 
Britons believed Thatcher to be out of 
touch with ordinary people, only 13 per¬ 
cent of them feel that way about Major, 
who comes from a working-class back¬ 
ground. And while 56 percent thought that 
Thatcher talked down to people, only 6 
percent consider Major to be guilty of that 
particular sin. 

‘A certain dignity’: Major has made good use 
of his common touch. In Kuwait City two 
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MORI polling organization. "The British 
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Once regarded as a Thatcher puppet, 
Major is stepping out of her shadow at 
home, too. Last week Major moved to do 
away with two of the holiest, but most con¬ 
troversial, tenets of Thatcherism: nation¬ 
alistic resistance to European integration, 
and a poll tax instituted just under a year 
ago in England and Wales. The poll tax, a 
per capita system of local taxation that 
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ple to pay the same rate as the rich. Thatch¬ 
er pushed the measure through over the 
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is really about is paradoxical,” says Da¬ 
vid Marquand, professor of politics at 
England’s Salford University. "It’s late 
Thatcherism, minus the flagrantly unpop¬ 
ular things.” Mrs. Thatcher herself is re¬ 
portedly uneasy about her protege’s inde¬ 
pendence. She has carefully refrained from 
publicly criticizing him—but she did say 
two weeks ago that it would be "a jolly good 
thing” if she could be "the matriarch” of 
the Conservative Party, a prospect that can 
hardly seem jolly to Major. 

Many Britons find Major’s cheerful, 
friendly style a refreshing change from 13 
years of the combative, hectoring Thatch¬ 
er. His detached calm in the face of an IRA 
mortar attack on 10 Downing Street in 
January showed him to be cool under fire. 
During the gulf war he deftly held together 


stance toward Europe also appears to be 
playing well. Says political columnist Pe¬ 
ter Jenkins: "Europe became damaging in 
the public eye when Mrs. Thatcher seemed 
to be picking quarrels all the time. The 
substance on Europe hasn’t changed all 
that much, but the tone has. Major’s rap¬ 
prochement with Kohl is a sign of this.” 
Major must run for prime minister in his 
own right no later than June 1992. If the 
Tories do well in local elections set for early 
May, the odds seem good that he might call 
a ballot a year early—while the memory of 
his wartime leadership is still fresh. Asked 
recently when the election might be held, 
Major quipped: "When I think I’ll win it.” 
For Britain’s increasingly popular new 
P.M., that could be any time he pleases. 

Angus Deming with Daniel Pedersen 
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Have Rebels, 
Will Travel 



P. BR1AND—AFP 


The Chad chapter in a strange tale: Libyan POWs after their release in N'Djamena 


Nobody wants the CIA’s 
Libyan commandos 


E arly one night last month, two U.S. Air 
Force C-141 Starlifter cargo planes 
landed at Nairobi’s Jomo Kenyatta In¬ 
ternational Airport and taxied to a spot 
well removed from the main terminal. The 
huge planes had just flown across Africa 
from Lubumbashi, a remote town in south¬ 
ern Zaire. Scarcely noticed in the darkness, 
a fleet of buses gathered up 354 Libyan 
soldiers who filed off the planes—all for¬ 
mer prisoners of war who had been cap¬ 
tured in Chad. Then the mysterious motor¬ 
cade sped from the airport to a secret 
destination somewhere in Kenya. 

Thus began the latest chapter in the 
strange tale of a CIA plan to train a force of 
Libyan commandos for covert operations 
in Libya. The story began sometime in the 
late 1980s, when French- and U.S.-backed 
troops loyal to Chad’s President Hissene 
Habre beat back an armed incursion by 
Libya’s Muammar Kaddafi. Habre’s forces 
captured hundreds of Libyan soldiers in 
northern Chad, including a large number 
of officers. It was a time when Washing¬ 
ton still considered Kaddafi—not Saddam 
Hussein—to be public enemy No. 1. Some¬ 
time in either the waning days of the Rea¬ 
gan administration or the beginning of 
the Bush administration, U.S. officials de¬ 


vised a plan to recruit disgruntled Libyan 
POWs, train them as commandos and 
send them back into Libya in an attempt 
to overthrow Kaddafi. 

Last December Idris Deby, a Chadian 
insurgent supported by Kaddafi, launched 
an attack from a rebel base in Sudan and 
overthrew Habre. The CIA’s commandos 
suddenly found themselves unwelcome in 
N’Djamena, Chad’s war-torn capital. Their 
African odyssey began. First, U.S. planes 
airlifted the Libyans to Nigeria. They were 
not wanted there, either. A day later they 
flew to Zaire, where they were interned at a 
camp near Lubumbashi, close to the Zaire- 
Angola border. But President Mobutu Sese 
I Seko—normally a staunch friend—proved 


less cooperative than U.S. officials had 
anticipated. Apparently stung by cut¬ 
backs in U.S. aid and criticism in Con¬ 
gress over his human-rights record, Mo¬ 
butu allowed Libyan agents access to the 
exiles. As the result of either threat or 
inducement, some 250 Libyans returned 
home. Fearing for the safety of the re¬ 
maining commandos, U.S. officials airlift¬ 
ed them to Kenya. 

As it turned out, Kenya agreed to provide 
a temporary haven for the Libyans. Wash¬ 
ington thereupon announced that it was 
restoring $5 million in military aid that 
had been frozen because of human-rights 
abuses by the government of Kenyan Presi¬ 
dent Daniel arap Moi. U.S. officials insisted 
that the restoration of aid to 
Kenya was not simply a reward 
for hosting the Libyans. They 
pointed out that Kenya had 
lent diplomatic support during 
the gulf crisis and had taken 
small steps to liberalize its in¬ 
ternal politics, as well. 

The question remained: what 
to do with the CIA’s would-be 
commandos? Their location is a 
closely guarded secret, though 
they are behind barbed wire 
and under the protection of 
Kenyan armed forces. Appar¬ 
ently they are in reasonably 
good spirits. They pass the time 
playing soccer and wondering 
which country will eventually 
grant them permanent asylum 
from Kaddafi’s Libya—a coun¬ 
try they never got a chance to 
try to destabilize. 

Angus Deming with Jane 
WH iTMOEEin Washington and 
Todd Shields in Nairobi 


M embers of El Salvador’s 
right-wing ruling party 
marched into elections last 
week singing their anthem. 
"El Salvador,” they bellowed, 
"will be the tomb for the 
Reds.” The country’s political 
left, however, proved it is nei¬ 
ther entirely Red nor dead: 
after armed rebels renounced 
Marxism, a leftist coalition 
known as the Democratic 
Convergence won at least 
15 percent of the vote in 
last week’s parliamentary 
election, according to projec¬ 
tions. The poll returns sur¬ 
prised the Republican Na¬ 


tionalist Alliance (ARENA) 
of President Alfredo Cris- 
tiani, giving the left its 
first seats in the National As¬ 
sembly since civil war began 
in 1979—and improving the 
prospects for a negotiated 
end to the conflict. 

There was bad news, too. 
Election monitors from the 
Organization of American 
States said that there had 
been "problems and irregu¬ 
larities” in the voting process. 
The rebels of the Farabundo 
Marti National Liberation 
Front (FMLN) have kept up 
the offensive fighting they 


started last November, leav¬ 
ing 20 dead in the weeks be¬ 
fore their surprising election¬ 
time cease-fire. And the 
Army itself took advantage of 
the lull by making several 
raids into FMLN territory. 

One U.S. official suggested 
that the recent fighting was a 
last effort to establish bar¬ 
gaining positions. "The im¬ 
pression that El Salvador is a 
solvable problem suddenly I 
sank in this week on both 
sides,” said the official. "So 
the pressure at the negotiat¬ 
ing table has never been 
greater.” 


At Last, Hope for Peace in El Salvador 
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Is an Insurance 
Crisis Next? 

Maybe not, but a growing number of firms are 
either ailing or in danger of going under 


T exas Gov. Ann Richards isn’t 
known as a diplomat. But her com¬ 
ments after visiting the state in¬ 
surance board last Thursday were 
positively incendiary. "There are 
going to be insurance companies that fail in 
the state of Texas,” she warned. "And they 
are going to fail this year, and they’re going 
to fail next year, and there is not one single 
thing in the world that I can do about it.” 

Is it really that bad? Plenty of insurers 
are in fine condition, and no one is advising 
consumers to cancel their policies. But af¬ 
ter months of bad news, even the experts 
are worried about the overall health of the 
insurance industry. "It’s a real problem,” 
says former Massachusetts insurance com¬ 
missioner Peter Hiam. "Most of the compa¬ 
nies are not in a position to ride out a severe 
or long-lasting recession.” And while most 
of the troubled insurers in Texas are tiny, 
elsewhere in the country some big names 
are involved. "It’s not just the small region¬ 
al companies,” contends Barbara Stewart, 
an industry consultant. "It’s large national 


A Mounting Tab 

As more and more insurers become insolvent, 
guarantee funds are tapped to settle claims. 



1980 81 82 83 84 

SOURCE: NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF INSURANCE GUARANTEE FUNDS 


and international companies that could 
have problems.” 

The "insurance industry” is actually two 
very different industries. Many life and 
health insurers have bet heavily on real- 
estate mortgages, junk bonds and other 
assets that have fallen in value or gone into 
default. For those insurers, future costs are 
very predictable, but the strength of their 
assets is in question. Property and casualty 
insurers, which handle everything from 
standard homeowners’ insurance to cus¬ 
tom-designed policies On pitchers’ arms, 
generally have much sounder investment 
portfolios. Their problem is pricing: many 
of them sold policies too cheaply and don’t 
have enough reserves set aside to cover 
losses that may not be known for years. 

Last year, 41 "multistate” insurers bit 
the dust, down slightly from 1989 but far 
more than in any other recent year. The 
worst is probably yet to come, since insol¬ 
vencies traditionally lag behind the econo¬ 
my. Although the recession is likely to end 
in the summer, the full extent of the indus¬ 
try’s ills may not be apparent 
for another year or more. So far 
this year, Standard & Poor’s, 
the financial-rating service, 
has downgraded 20 insurers 
and related entities—and up¬ 
graded none. No wonder ex¬ 
perts, painfully aware of the 
mounting bill for bank failures 
and the costly collapse of the 
savings and loan industry, wor¬ 
ry if an insurance crisis is next. 

The comparison is exaggerat¬ 
ed. Unlike the thrifts, the 
insurance industry as a whole 
is profitable and has plenty of 
capital to back its promises. 
Unlike banks, insurers have 
not lost core businesses to new 
competitors, and their obliga¬ 
tions are far enough in the fu¬ 
ture that many currently trou¬ 
bled investments may yet pay 
off. The concern is whether 
companies will be able to pay 



claims that may be filed in years to 
come, not whether they can pay claims 
today. Says one nervous New York money 
manager: "It’s more than a long-term prob¬ 
lem, but it’s not an imminent problem.” 

Nonetheless, many large insurers are ail¬ 
ing. Equitable Life Assurance Society, the 
nation’s third biggest life insurer, saw its 
capital fall by $371 million last year, due 
largely to problems with its junk-bond and 
real-estate portfolios. (Last week the com¬ 
pany tentatively settled a nasty dispute 
with Manufacturers Hanover Trust Co. 
overasouredreal-estateinvestmentinNew 
York.) Travelers Corp. added $650 million 
to its reserves to cover expected losses on 
real estate. USF&G Corp. reported a $569 
million loss for the year. Monarch Capital 
Corp., a Massachusetts insurance holding 
company weighted down by real estate, de¬ 
faulted on $235 million worth of loans. 
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surance accounting is done 
with prisms.” 

Deciding when an insurer is 
insolvent, then, is not such a 
simple matter. Take the case of 
Los Angeles-based First Execu¬ 
tive Corp., which owns two 
large and troubled life insurers. 
First Executive units invested 
heavily in junk bonds; if they 
had been forced to value the 
junk at market prices, the in¬ 
surers would have been insol¬ 
vent a year ago, according to 
one analyst. But because cur¬ 
rent income was adequate to 
pay claims, regulators let them 
keep going under close supervi¬ 
sion. "If the junk-bond market 
turned around and defaults 
went down to a manageable lev¬ 
el, that company would proba¬ 
bly be profitable in a very short 
period of time,” says Terence 
Lennon, chief examiner of the 
New York Insurance Depart¬ 
ment. First Executive says that 
with a 14 percent rise in junk- 
bond prices since Jan. 1, things 
are looking up. A.M. Best Co., 
which rates the soundness 
of insurance companies, dis¬ 
agrees: This month it lowered 
the insurance units’ ratings 
two notches. 

For policyholders, an insur¬ 
ance company’s failure need 
not be serious. Every state has a 
guarantee fund to cover claims 
against insolvent property and 
casualty companies, and 47 
states have similar funds cover¬ 
ing life insurance. "Fund,” 
however, is a misleading de¬ 
scription: there is no pool of 

ILLUSTRATION BY GREG CLARKE mone y ; on l y an obligation for 

The companies are responding with 
drastic measures. Equitable wants to con¬ 
vert from a mutual company, owned by 
policyholders, to a stockholder-owned com¬ 
pany—and raise $1 billion of capital in the 
process. Travelers has been downsizing its 
property-casualty business and focusing on 
corporate health-care programs. USF&G 
dropped much of its business in Texas and 
slashed its dividend by 93 percent. Mon¬ 
arch Capital may give its bankers owner¬ 
ship of its insurer, Monarch Life Insurance 
Co., in return for debt forgiveness. 

Analysts judge that all these companies 
have the resources to weather even a 
lengthy storm. "While they may have their 
problems, I don’t see that they’re imminent 
candidates for failure,” says Gloria Vogel 
of the Wall Street firm Bear, Stearns. Oth¬ 
ers are less sanguine. Says Harry Fong, 
research director of Conning & Co., a Hart¬ 


ford investment bank, One thing that nev¬ 
er ceases to amaze me is how a company 
that appears to be solvent turns out to be 
not so in a very short period of time.” 

Determining the health of an insurance 
company is hard even for experts. Project¬ 
ing, say, how many product-liability claims 
will be filed concerning Nissan Sentras 
made in 1990 is sheer guesswork. And 
many of the assets that are supposed to 
pay those claims, including real estate 
and mortgages, are valued at whatever the 
insurer paid for them, not what they would 
be worth if put on the market today. Most 
insurers are required to keep separate 
sets of books for insurance regulators and 
investors, and it is entirely possible to 
show profits on one while suffering losses 
on the other. "Most accounting is done with 
mirrors,” says Joanne Morrissey, presi¬ 
dent of Firemark Insurance Research. "In- 


msurers to contribute in tuture years to 
cover the obligations of those that failed. 
Those payments have risen sharply (chart), 
and there is a limit on the amount insurers 
may be forced to kick in annually—mean¬ 
ing that some claimants may have to wait 
in line. In addition, most funds guarantee 
only $300,000 per claim. 

Tax credits: The funds got a scare last year 
when AmBase Corp., owner of Home Insur¬ 
ance Co., a major property insurer, ran into 
financial trouble. The company finally sold 
Home Insurance last month. "Home is 
such a large company that had they gone 
bust, many of the states would not have had 
enough in the till to satisfy the remaining 
claims,” says Fong. That would have put a 
crimp in government budgets, too. Jack 
Nelson and James Barrese of New York’s 
College of Insurance say that tax deduc¬ 
tions mean that the federal government 
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bears about 34 percent of the cost of guar¬ 
antee-fund contributions, and in many 
states insurers also receive tax credits. 

Can a crisis be avoided? That depends 
largely on state insurance commissioners, 
who have sole responsibility for overseeing 
the industry. Under prodding from Rep. 
John Dingell, whose probes of several re¬ 
cent insolvencies have pointed to embar¬ 
rassing lapses in regulation, the states 
have belatedly cracked down, tightening 
accounting standards, demanding that in¬ 
surers put up more capital and even trying 
to get a handle on the property and casual¬ 
ty industry’s weak spot, reinsurance, near¬ 
ly 40 percent of which is provided by unli¬ 
censed foreign companies. 

But each state generally regulates only 


local companies, accepting the judgments 
of other states about their firms. That 
amounts to a major hole in the regulatory 
net, because regulation in some states is 
decidedly lax. Louisiana’s insurance com¬ 
missioner, Doug Green, was convicted last 
week in federal court for doing favors for an 
insurer that subsequently failed. In Arizo¬ 
na, you can start a life-insurance company 
with a paltry $450,000 stake. In Texas, 
which leads the nation in insolvencies, offi¬ 
cers and directors of insurance companies 
are subject to background checks but con¬ 
trolling stockholders are not. Says insur¬ 
ance commissioner Philip Barnes, "I’m 
convinced that the more astute people who 
want to avoid regulation can do it.” 

In the end, the combination of tighter 


regulation and lower interest rates should 
help most insurers pull through. But in the 
process, many of the nation’s 4,600-plus life 
insurers and property companies may be 
squeezed out of business. "We’re going to 
see more and more companies needing out¬ 
side help and more and more mergers,” 
says Joanne Morrissey. As in any other 
type of business, poor performance will 
inevitably lead to a shakeout. Predicts 
former New York insurance superintend¬ 
ent James Corcoran, "What it’s going to 
result in is not a lot of insolvency, but small¬ 
er companies and higher prices.” That may 
be good in the long run—but the short run 
promises to be rocky. 

Marc Levinson with Lourdes Rosado 
in New York 



able S&Ls in the nation, al¬ 
though two weeks ago the 
government moved to cancel 
certain S&L tax write-offs. 

Regulators worry that Fail 
might try to shuffle more 
assets. Maryland put Fail’s 
Chesapeake Life Insurance 
Co. under a court freeze or¬ 
der last year hours after Ari¬ 
zona had placed another Fail 
company, Farm and Home 
Life Insurance Co., under 
state supervision. Authori¬ 
ties worked out a system in 
which Chesapeake informs 
Charles Siegel, Maryland’s 
associate insurance commis¬ 
sioner, by fax each evening of 
all transactions. "It is a sound 
company with no problems at 
all and we want it to stay that 
way,” says Siegel. 

Risky products: Fail insists 
his problems are no different 
from those of other insurance 
companies—sagging real-es¬ 
tate and investments. Asser¬ 
tions about him, he has 
said, have been "based on mis¬ 
information and distortions of 
fact.” The $35 million loan to 
Bluebonnet complied with all 
state and federal regulations, 
he says. In the old days, Fail 
adds, insurance departments 
were "more inclined to work 
out problems” rather than 
turn them over for liquida¬ 
tion. But as insurance compa¬ 
nies offer riskier products and 
make riskier investments, 
those old days are ending. 

Larry Reibstein with 
Thomas in Washington 


Rise and Fall of an Insurance High Roller 


S ome people like to fix 
up old cars. James Fail 
liked to buy troubled insur¬ 
ance companies and turn 
them around. A onetime Mer¬ 
rill Lynch employee, Fail 
bought his first in 1970, in 
Birmingham, Ala., and made 
it profitable. He followed that 
with a string of other insur¬ 
ance companies—some fal¬ 
tering, others healthy—and 
built them into a mazelike or¬ 
ganization. He ran into trou¬ 
ble in 1976 when Alabama 
authorities accused him of se¬ 
curities fraud in shifting as¬ 
sets between two companies. 
He agreed not to do business 
anymore in Alabama, and the 
charges were dropped. But 
that case didn’t slow him 
down. Although aware of 
j his problems, regulators lat- 
i er approved Fail’s purchase of 

j insurance companies in Indi- 
! ana, Arizona, Texas, Mary¬ 
land and elsewhere. 

Today Fail’s insurance em¬ 
pire is in tatters. Many of his 
companies are operating un¬ 
der state supervision, their 
assets depleted by bad real- 
estate deals, the crash of 
junk bonds and high-risk ven¬ 
tures gone sour. In part, Fail’s 
rise and fall underscore weak¬ 
nesses in the system, such as 
the ability of insurance com¬ 
panies to move assets among 
affiliates and lax oversight by 
state authorities. Some state 
watchdogs seemingly turned 


a blind eye to Fail’s history of 
regulatory problems. 

Fail, 64, would have re¬ 
mained relatively anonymous 
except for the now notorious 
Bluebonnet Savings contro¬ 
versy. In what has been called 
one of the sweetest deals 
in the savings and loan bail¬ 
out, he bought 15 insolvent 
Southwest savings and loan 
institutions in 1988 that gave 
him a whopping $1.8 billion 
in federal subsidies. He need¬ 
ed $70 million to complete 
the deal, so he turned 
for half of it to one of his 
insurance companies, Mutual 
Security Life Insurance Co., 
in Indiana. Fail had bought 
Mutual Security in Septem¬ 
ber 1988, through his holding 


company, Lifeshares Group 
Inc. Just three months later 
Fail had Mutual Security 
lend $35 million to Bluebon¬ 
net for the purchase. Fail 
didn’t notify Indiana as re¬ 
quired that he was making 
the loan, regulators said, 
and by lending the money he 
seriously depleted Mutual Se¬ 
curity of cash to pay off 
policyholders. 

Indiana placed Mutual Se¬ 
curity under close supervi¬ 
sion last year and will try to 
sell off blocks of the company 
this summer. Regulators say 
Mutual Security, which does 
business in 46 states, now has 
a negative net worth of $20 
million. Bluebonnet is consid¬ 
ered one of the most profit- 


empire built on failures: Fail testifying before Congress 
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A Press Lord’s 
Tattered Prize 


Britain’s Maxwell gam¬ 
bles on the Daily News 


I n Britain they call him The Bouncing 
Czech: an immigrant billionaire famed 
for his flamboyant style and global buy¬ 
ing sprees. When he swept into Manhattan 
from London two weeks ago, pink-tied and 
ruddy-faced, he turned heads on the 
streets. "That’s Robert Maxwell,” said one 
pedestrian in front of the press lord’s mid¬ 
town headquarters. "He’s the one with all 
the money.” Five sleepless days later, Max¬ 
well reached agreements with 10 unions of 
the strike-battered New York Daily News 
that allowed him to assume control of the 
paper, and guaranteed its short-term'sur- 
vival. For his troubles, he found himself 
hailed across New York as an "angel.” All 
this for a merciless negotiator who wrested 
union givebacks totaling 800 jobs, worth 
more than $70 million in concessions. 

Devil or angel, Maxwell at least repre¬ 
sents a fresh start for a newspaper crippled 
by one of the meanest labor disputes of the 
decade. Since January, 1990 its owner, the 
Tribune Co., a Chicago-based media con¬ 
glomerate, had vowed to break the power of 
the Daily News’s unions. Claiming that the 
paper had lost $115 million since 1980, 
management insisted on wage and man¬ 
power cuts that would have slashed 
operating costs from 50 to 25 percent of 
revenues. The unions adamantly refused to 
surrender concessions won during the 
boom years. The Tribune Co. spent a report¬ 
ed $20 million preparing for a walkout; as 
the strike progressed, it mobilized some 800 
replacement workers, including reporters. 

A critical blow: The Tribune’s plan was 
torpedoed by the breakdown of its newspa¬ 
per distribution system in New York. The 
powerful Newspaper and Mail Deliverers 
Union walked off the job, a critical blow for 
a paper that depends on newsstand sales 
for 80 percent of its circulation. Daily News 
publisher James Hoge charged that 
threats and violence by the deliverers’ 
union made many of the city’s 12,000 news¬ 
dealers unwilling to carry the paper. Man¬ 
agement resorted to desperation tactics— 
including recruiting homeless men to sell 
the paper in the city’s subways—but circu¬ 
lation plummeted by close to 50 percent, to 
about 600,000. Advertisers defected to the 
News’s two tabloid rivals, the New York 
Post and Newsday. On Jan. 16, with operat¬ 
ing losses running at $700,000 a day, Hoge 
announced that he would close the paper 



in 60 days if a buyer couldn’t be found. 

Then Maxwell stepped in. Born Ludvik 
Hoch to an impoverished laborer in eastern 
Czechoslovakia, the entrepreneur has 
struggled to escape his lowly roots. He emi¬ 
grated to Britain in 1940 and changed his 
name to Ivan du Maurier, after his favorite 
French cigarette. He won a Military Cross 
for bravery in World War II, adopted the 
name Maxwell in 1945 and later founded 
Pergamon Press, a publishing venture. In 
the 1960s, he was elected a member of Par¬ 
liament from the Labor Party, but his polit¬ 
ical and business careers derailed after 
Board of Trade inspectors uncovered finan¬ 
cial irregularities and declared him "un¬ 
fit” to run a public company. Maxwell re¬ 
launched Pergamon as a private firm, then 
built a publishing empire, including New 
York-based Macmillan Publishing and The 
European, a Continental newspaper. His 
estimated fortune: $2 billion. 

In Britain, Maxwell has earned a reputa¬ 
tion as a fierce negotiator—and a meddler. 
In 1980 he bought the British Printing 
Corporation and cut 7,000 of its 13,000 
workers. In 1984 he purchased the Daily 
Mirror, now the flagship of his Mirror 
Group Newspapers, and sacked 2,000 em¬ 
ployees. "He is the most ruthless socialist 
newspaper publisher in the world,” says 
Tom Bower, who wrote an unauthorized 
biography, "Maxwell the Outsider.” Max- 


Reprieve: Maxwell (above), the paper 


well’s influence rarely ends with labor re¬ 
shufflings. He fiddles with layouts, editori¬ 
als and news content, frequently printing 
stories about himself. "He has no sense of 
his own limitations,” says Hugh Stephen¬ 
son, journalism professor at London’s City 
University. 

Maxwell also is said to view himself as a 
rival of Rupert Murdoch, former owner of 
the New York Post; many suggest the com¬ 
petition was his principal motivation in 
bidding for the Daily News. He stepped into 
the fray on March 5, agreeing to purchase 
the News—and assume up to $125 million 
j in pensions and severance pay—contin¬ 
gent on a payment of $60 million from the 
Tribune Co. and an acceptable deal with 
the unions. Initially, Maxwell was concilia¬ 
tory: he sat for face-to-face talks with union 
leaders, unlike Tribune Co. president 
Charles Brumback, who sent in a confron¬ 
tational Nashville attorney as his surro¬ 
gate. He backed away from the Tribune 
Co.’s insistence on a "management rights” 
clause, but won tough concessions on jobs. 
About 800 of the unions’ 2,600 positions 
will be lost. "The unions knew they had no 
choice,” says John Reidy, a media analyst 
with Smith Barney. "It was bargain with 
Maxwell or face a shutdown.” 

Rebuilding the Daily News won’t be 
easy. Analysts say Maxwell will have to 
invest $50 million to recapture lost circula- 
| tion. Ad revenues had plummeted to less 
than 25 percent of prestrike levels. Analyst 
| John Morton of the brokerage firm Lynch, 
Jones & Ryan rates the News’s chances for 
recovery "50-50.” As Maxwell showed with 
his London Daily News, a start-up he closed 
after five months in 1987, he is not likely to 
allow sentimentality to dictate his finan¬ 
cial future. If he can’t restore the paper to 
health in a few months, the Daily News’s 
savior may yet turn into an angel of death. 

Joshua Hammer with 
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A Burger Lover’s Lament 

McDonald’s, what’s all this about going ‘lean? 


Dear Mr. McDonald: 

May I call you Ronald? 

Thanks. You don’t know me, 
but I’ve got a few questions 
about your company. They’re 
about this new product that 
rolled out of Oak Brook last 
week—you know, the McLean 
Deluxe burger, the one that’s 
91 percent fat-free. That just 
about makes burgers count as 
health food. I mean, what clown 
thought this up? 

Sure, I know why you did it. 

The nutritionists tell us we eat 
too much fat (it accounts for 
more than a third of the calo¬ 
ries we take in) and hamburg¬ 
ers are the leading source of fat 
in the American diet. And I’m 
not doubting the magnitude of 
your achievement. Cutting the fat in ham¬ 
burger meat by 50 percent is, as food mar¬ 
keting expert Phil Lempert says, "major, 
major, major stuff.” It’s clever, the way you 
used superlean beef and then kept the pat¬ 
ty juicy by binding it with carrageenin, a 
water-retaining gum that comes from sea¬ 
weed. Even the folks at the Center for Sci- 


The boss takes a bite: McDonald’s president Ed Rensi 


ton group that has given McDonald’s grief 
in the past for its nutritional sins—is now 
applauding you. "It’s a much improved 
hamburger,” says CSPI dietitian Jayne 
Hurley. (Though she thinks you could have 
used a little less salt and put it on a whole- 
grain bun. These guys are never satisfied.) 
- - . So what’s my beef? Just this: I’m not 
ence in the Public Interest—the Washing- I sure hamburgers should be healthy. If 


How to Lobby Washington, Hollywood-Style 


i n the world of lobbying, it 
was the equivalent of a 
full-scale ground war. At is¬ 
sue: whether the govern¬ 
ment will lift a 21-year ban 
that keeps TV networks out 
of the lucrative business of 
selling reruns. With a $3 bil¬ 
lion market at stake, the com¬ 
batants spent millions on PR 
and influence peddlers. In 
one aggressive move, the net¬ 
works hired former Illinois 
governor James Thompson to 
put the arm on Andrew Bar¬ 
rett, the swing vote on 
the Federal Communications 
Commission. Thompson is no 
communications expert. But 
he has an I.O.U.: he once got 
Barrett appointed to the Illi¬ 
nois Commerce Commission. 


When an Italian-controlled 
firm, Pathe Communications 
Corp., bought the MGM stu¬ 
dio, NBC sent pizza to about 
70 members of Congress. The 
point: if foreigners can get a 
piece of the syndication pie, 
why not U.S. networks? 

The Hollywood studios— 


for years the winners in TV 
syndication—rolled out big 
guns, too. Producer Quincy 
Jones, who was enlisted by 
Warner Bros, and Jack Va¬ 
lenti, chief lobbyist for the 
motion-picture industry, met 
with all the commissioners 
and had drinks with Barrett. 
Barrett later sided with Hol¬ 
lywood but said the lobbying 
didn’t influence him. 

On the verge of defeat, the 
networks called newspapers, 
and a rash of editorials oppos¬ 
ing Hollywood appeared. In 
true Washington fashion, the 
FCC last week decided to de¬ 
lay a vote. The real winners? 
The lobbyists, who can keep 
the meter running while the 
battle roars on. 


somebody wants to eat right under the 
golden arches, they can already scarf down 
a salad, cholesterol-free fries, even apple- 
bran muffins and carrot sticks at some 
stores. Carrot sticks. Everybody seems to be 
jumping on the bandwagon—fat-free goods 
are crowding onto supermarket shelves. 

Other chains are trying to 
catch up with the trend—Ken¬ 
tucky Fried Chicken is rolling 
out chicken without the skin, 
which lowers the fat and sodi¬ 
um. But why defat a hamburg¬ 
er? Each of us carries in our 
hearts an ideal hamburger. 
Mine is a particularly wicked 
creation from an Austin oasis 
called Martin’s Kumbak Place, 
popularly known as Dirty’s. Its 
One-Eye is a bacon cheeseburg¬ 
er cooked on a grill so grease¬ 
laden it approaches deep-fry¬ 
ing, with an egg on top. So you 
know where I’m coming from. 
Nutritionists understand this. 
Because fat carries food’s fla¬ 
vor, "It’s the fat that makes life 
worth living,” admits Adam 
Drewnowski, director of the hu¬ 
man-nutrition program at the University 
of Michigan. 

Well, Ronald, I went to check it out. 
Took the morning train to Philadelphia. 
Ran over to a golden arches on City Line 
Avenue. Frankly, I was surprised at how 
good your new burger is. As another Mc¬ 
Donald’s diner later told me, "It doesn’t 
taste like seaweed or anything.” Then I 
tasted the patty alone, compar- 
ing it to one from a McD.L.T., 
and found only a slight differ¬ 
ence in taste. I felt virtuous just 
for having eaten it. If you price 
the McLean Deluxe well, it 
could be a very big seller. You 
may be able to upgrade that 
wardrobe soon. 

But you ought to know some¬ 
thing. After my bite at your 
place, I swung by a Philadel¬ 
phia institution, Jim’s Steaks, 
for a cheese steak. After all, I 
don’t get to the city of brotherly 
cheese steaks every day. I had 
the works—the five ounces of 
red meat, the Cheez Whiz, the 
sauteed onions, the soft white 
roll. I asked one of the owners, 
Abner Silver, for a nutrition¬ 
al analysis of his product. "We 
are what we are,” he explained. 

I left Philadelphia a happy 
man. Have I shortened my life? 
Maybe. Have I enriched it? Def¬ 
initely. See ya around the arch¬ 
es, buddy. 

Sincerely, 
John Schwaktz 
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How to Keep 
Money Safe 

Proposed cuts 
in bank deposit 
insurance are so 
easy to evade that 
the safety net will 
be strong as ever 


A few weeks ago, I was on a radio call-in show in 
Minneapolis. A listener named John was on the 
line. John wanted my opinion on moving his 
savings out of his bank, which he didn’t trust, and 
into a credit union. So I asked if the credit union 
was federally insured. He didn’t know. 

That call scared me. The financial deposits we think we 
possess don’t really exist, except as a promise to pay when 
asked. If we mistrust that promise, the system fails. John 
was chucking his bank without even judging his relative 
risks. How will the government win his confidence back? 

The first step came earlier this month, when the Feder¬ 
al Deposit Insurance Corporation presented a plan to 
beef up the anorexic Bank Insurance Fund (BIF). Not 
that you’d lose any savings if the BIF went broke; the 
U.S. Treasury underwrites every dime of your insured 
deposits. Still, confidence sags when people read that 
the fund is low. 

On paper, the rescue plan is fully funded by the banking 
industry, not the taxpayer. Banks will kick in higher 
deposit-insurance premiums (their second increase since 
December). Congress has been asked for a $20 billion line 
of credit on the U.S. Treasury, up from the $5 billion 
authorized now. If any money has to be borrowed to protect 
insured deposits, the banks say that they will repay. 

Once the BIF is shored up, the next question is: how 
many accounts should be insured? The administration 
wants to limit the BIF’s liabilities by allowing you no more 
than $200,000 in protected deposits in a single institu¬ 
tion—up to $100,000 in a retirement account and $100,000 
for everything else. No more separate coverage for Individ¬ 
ual Retirement Accounts, Keoghs, joint accounts and trust 
accounts. But this apparent cutback is pure sleight of 
hand. Savers over the $100,000 limits would simply move 
money to another bank. I rate this "reform” possible but 
pointless. 

Dumb, dumb: A more radical proposal would insure you for 
no more than $100,000 in all banking institutions com¬ 
bined. The Treasury wants it studied; the bankers want it 
killed. In order to enforce such a rule, the Feds would have 
to monitor the whereabouts of all your deposits—an unac¬ 
ceptable invasion of privacy. What’s more, accounts in 
excess of the $100,000 cap could simply be switched into 
Treasury securities. Result: no loss to savers, who would 
keep their federal guarantees, but a significant loss of 
deposits to banks. I rate this "reform” as too dumb to live. 
A more reasonable proposal would end deposit insurance 


for certificates of deposit sold through stockbrokers. Today, 
brokers can scoop up money from hundreds of investors and 
put it into individually insured CDs. That money goes to 
banks that pay 0.4 to 0.7 percentage points above average, 
says Norberto Mehl of Banxquote Money Markets. A law 
passed in 1989 stops brokered CDs from being used to prop up 
failing banks. But they’re still available to fast-growing 
banks whose reach may easily exceed their grasp. 

It’s no skin off your nose if brokered CDs are de-insured; 
you’re perfectly free to buy those same investments directly 
from a high-paying bank. All you’d lose is the convenience of 
having your broker find them for you. 

Of all the Treasury’s ideas, only one might put your future 
at risk: the proposal to quit protecting all deposits made by 
corporate pension funds. For pension-fund managers, banks 
have always been safe havens. Every person in the plan is 
separately insured for up to $100,000, even when all the 
plan’s money is put into a single account. The Treasury 
wants to end all that by guaranteeing no more than $100,000 
for the plan as a whole. Everything else would be uninsured. 
If your manager happened to choose a feckless bank, your 
profit-sharing could go down the drain. Separate coverage 
would be kept only for money you invest yourself, in Keoghs 
and Individual Retirement Accounts. 

The pension-fund proposal reflects the Treasury’s central 
purpose: to impose market discipline on the banking system 
by encouraging professional investors to shift their money 
to the safer banks. To compete in such a world, all bumbling 
banks would have to pull up their socks or close. But there’s 
risk to this approach. Uninsured investors might switch to 
the money-center banks, be they sound or not, in the faith 
that the government won’t let them fail. That might prop up 
the worst rather than the best. 

High passion: The policy known as TBTF (too big to fail) 
arouses passions on all sides. Its supporters hew to the 
domino theory: the fall of a big bank might hurl the system 
into chaos. "Rumors of other banks being in trouble would 
lead to a run,” says Paul Horvitz, finance professor at the 
University of Houston. "People might be reluctant to accept 
checks drawn on certain institutions.” Adds Robert Litan of 
the Brookings Institution, "If uninsured investors were not 
protected in the Bank of New England case, a lot of foreign 
depositors would have withdrawn from money-center 
banks. Depositor discipline is right in theory but ridiculous 
in practice.” 

Opponents consign these arguments to the Chicken Little 
school of economics. "Neither theory nor history provides 
strong support for them,” says George Kaufman, professor of 
finance at Loyola University. To his mind, TBTF weakens 
the banking system by removing the incentive for depositors 
to avoid jerry-built institutions. Result: big losses and costli¬ 
er bailouts. Absent TBTF, the banking industry would oper¬ 
ate on a sounder basis, he says. 

How would I handicap this debate? Certain success for 
TBTF. The Federal Reserve will stoutly defend the dispen¬ 
sation accorded the biggest banks. But perhaps not the 
second-tier institutions. There, uninsured depositors may 
lose the coverage commonly granted to them now. 

Don’t conclude from this that everyone should pile into a 
TBTF bank. Roughly 83 percent of the nation’s 13,000 banks 
are rated as sound by Veribanc in Wakefield, Mass.—which 
gives you plenty to choose from. For a safety rating on your 
bank, call Veribanc at 800-442-2657. It costs $10 (charged to 
a Visa or MasterCard), plus $3 for each additional bank or 
S&L you ask about in the same phone call. Check on your 
bank once every quarter, when the latest financial data 
come out. If it slips in the ratings, switch. 

Associate: Virginia Wilson 
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Giving Well Is the 
Best Revenge 

The Met Museum gets Annenberg’s masterpieces 


I y reaction is a combination of 
'shucks and hooray’.” So said 
Robert Montgomery Scott, 
president of the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, when he 
learned that the billion-dollar collection of 
Philadelphian Walter H. Annenberg was 
going to go to New York’s Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Scott added wistfully: "The 
collection looked so beautiful in our muse¬ 
um.” And it looked beautiful at the other 
stops in its current tour, the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art and the National 
Gallery in Washington, D.C., both of which, 
along with Philadelphia, had hoped to in¬ 
herit the dazzling array of 52 paintings 
by impressionists and postimpressionists. 
The collection will end its tour at the Met¬ 
ropolitan (June 4-Oct. 13), where it will I 
look even more beautiful to Met officials, 
who can wipe their sweaty palms and 
breathe deep gulps of relief now that 
they’ve taken the gold in the Annenberg 
Olympics. 

Savoring victory, Metropolitan director 
Phillipe de Montebello said: "The Annen¬ 
berg collection is magnificent, ravishing,” 
and "will make an immeasurable addi¬ 
tion” to his museum. The bequest (which 
goes to the Met after the death of Annen¬ 
berg, now 83) will become the centerpiece 
of the Met’s 19th-century European galler¬ 
ies, slated for renovation. Annenberg, the 
publisher, philanthropist and former U.S. 
ambassador to Britain, has stipulated that 
the pictures must remain together. 

‘Huge audience’: Annenberg chose the Met¬ 
ropolitan because "the Met and the Louvre 
are the two complete museums in the 
world.” The losers mournfully seemed to 
agree. "The announcement about the Met 
was no surprise,” said Earl A. (Rusty) Pow¬ 
ell, director of the L.A. museum, who ac¬ 
cepted a gift of $10 million from Annenberg 
last week but insists that the money was 
not a "consolation prize.” Philadelphia’s 
Scott admitted that his museum couldn’t 
compete with the "huge audience” drawn 
by the Met (4.6 million visitors in 1990, 
compared with 480,000 at Philadelphia). 

The reaction at the National Gallery was 
different—a diplomatic iciness not just at 
losing the collection but at being sand¬ 


bagged by the news of the bequest. The New 
York Times broke the story on the front 
page just as the National Gallery was kick¬ 
ing off its gala 50th-anniversary celebra¬ 
tion. The fete includes a show of 327 works 
donated in honor of the occasion, including 
such gems as a set of original Degas wax 
sculptures. J. Carter Brown, the gallery’s 
director, called the timing of the Annen¬ 
berg announcement "a tad quaint”—two 
tight monosyllables that spoke volumes. 
Brown took great pains to acknowledge the 
largesse of Annenberg to the art world and 
to the National Gallery, which in 1989 re¬ 
ceived (as did the Philadelphia museum) a 
$5 million gift from the philanthropist. But 
gallery staffers discussed the Annenberg 
news in terms of intrigue and betrayal. It 
didn’t pass notice that Arthur Sulzberger, 
chairman of The New York Times, is also 
chairman of the Metropolitan’s board of 
trustees. 

Annenberg’s immense fortune (in 1988 
he sold his Triangle Publications, includ- 


Lullaby in colors: Van Gogh’s ’La Berceuse 
(Woman Rocking a Cradle)’ 
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‘Vision of 
heaven’: The 

Annenbergs 
at Sunnylands 
beneath 
Monet’s Path 
Through the 
Irises, ’'The 
Siesta’by 
Gauguin and 
Renoir’s 
'Daughters of 
Catulle 
Mendes’ 
(below) 


ing TV Guide and Seventeen magazine, to 
Rupert Murdoch for $3.2 billion) was built 
on the legacy of his immigrant father, Mo¬ 
ses, who started his rise with a wire service 
that sent racing results to bookies. In 1940, 
Moses, then owner of The Philadelphia In¬ 
quirer, was convicted of federal income-tax 
evasion and served two years in prison. 
This family background didn’t make An- 
nenberg the darling of Main Line Philadel¬ 
phia, whose posh clubs barred him. And he 
was startled by the vehemence of some in 
Washington who opposed his appointment 
as Nixon’s ambassador to London. Despite 
his friendship with Scott and Brown, An- 
nenberg may still have felt the wounds that 
he received in these two communities. 

Images of women: The Annenberg collec¬ 
tion is certainly a prize to make museum 
directors knock-kneed with lust. Seeing the 
paintings at Sunnylands, the 208-acre es¬ 
tate of Annenberg and his wife, Leonore, in 
Rancho Mirage, Calif., one writer went into 
mystical shock: "Before this orchestral 
blending of color and beauty, serenity and 
rapture, the brain stumbles ... The eyes 
waltz but the feet are stilled, for fear 
that the slightest misstep will dissolve this 
vision of heaven.” More prosaically, the 
collection contains major works by Renoir, 
Cezanne, van Gogh, Gauguin, Monet, De¬ 
gas, Vuillard, Matisse, Seurat, Picasso, 
Braque and others. "La Berceuse (Woman 
Rocking a Cradle)” is a picture that meant 
a great deal to van Gogh, who intended it to 
be a "lullaby in colors.” Images of women 
abound in the collection, from Lautrec’s 
portrait of a nude prostitute confronting 
herself in a mirror to the affluent domestic¬ 
ity of Renoir’s "The Daughters 
of Catulle Mendes.” Gauguin’s 
"The Siesta” takes an almost 
cinematic angle on a group of 
Tahitian women at ease in 
their missionary dresses. One 
of the most beautiful pictures is 
Vuillard’s "The Album,” a 
painting of seven women that 
dissolves into a gorgeous dream 
in rose and gold. When Annen¬ 
berg, who grew up with seven 
sisters, saw this painting he 
knew he had to have it. 

And now the Met will have it. 
Annenberg’s gesture is one of 
the grandest in the long line 
of men who’ve attained a kind 
of immortality by wedding 
their vast wealth with the prod¬ 
ucts of genius. The man whose 
philanthropies include a recent 
pledge of $50 million to the 
United Negro College Fund has 
earned his reflected glory. Giv¬ 
ing well is the best revenge. 
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MOVIES 


Night of the Living Crackheads 

Violence on and off-screen at ‘New Jack City’ 


an, a manager at the Duffield Twin likened 
j the scene to "World War III.” In Los Ange¬ 
les, a crowd of 1,500 who were turned away 
| from the Mann Westwood Theatre opening 
I night rioted, looting some 20 stores. Other 
skirmishes ranged from nonfatal stabbings 
I and shootings—one over a girl, another 
over a leather 8-ball jacket—to fights that 
| made headlines only because of the ties to 
| the movie. In Omaha, Neb., a peaceful 
weekend run made the papers. 

For critics who believe that violence on 
I screen breeds violence off, the link seemed 
clear. Many civic groups, from the Nation- 
! al Coalition on Television Violence (NCTV) 


T he central premise of Mario Van Pee¬ 
bles’s new film, "New Jack City,” is 
that the culture of greed that ran 
through Wall Street in the ’80s also ran 
through American ghettos, only in grossly 
exaggerated form. It left intensified pover¬ 
ty on the one hand and, on the other, a new 
breed of super-Yuppie criminals. These are 
the new jacks: natty gangster Gekkos, with 
flashy sculpted hair, advanced computer 
systems, cellular phones and high-tech 
weapons. Like Gekko in the movie "Wall 
Street,” they believe that greed is good and 
that human life counts for little by compar¬ 
ison. Crack is their junk-bond capital, a 
new source of seemingly unlim¬ 
ited—and carelessly destruc¬ 
tive—power. Their game is 
mergers and acquisitions. As 
Nino Brown (Wesley Snipes), 
the beautiful new jack hustler 
who takes over Harlem by in¬ 
troducing crack, says, "Gone 
are the days of hustling on the 
street corner. You change the 
product, you change the mar¬ 
keting strategy.” 

Violence has plagued show¬ 
ings of "New Jack City” in sub¬ 
urban Boston, Brooklyn, N.Y., 

Chicago, Detroit, Houston, Las |J jMHMH 

I* r .iii i S.,\ 11 ■ \ 1111• \ .1 . .iii,l ^ 

Tukwila. Wash. In v* K* 

will-re -f-J 

than 100 shots, killing one man 

and wounding a pregnant worn- Jack attack: Police at the Westwood riot scene in Los Angeles 


to an alliance of black Houston ministers, 
argue that "New Jack City” promotes vio¬ 
lence. According to psychiatrist Thomas 
Radecki, research director for NCTV, "It’s 
certainly playing a triggering role [in the 
violence at theaters] ... This film is like 
throwing gasoline on a fire.” 

But the connection between life and the 
movies is more complicated than that. 
Many of those involved hadn’t even seen 
| the film. Some of the theaters, particularly 
in Brooklyn and Westwood Village, have 
histories of trouble. The filmmakers say 
| their movie discourages violence, because 
the good guys win. In its shots of crack 
users, "New Jack City” chillingly apes 
Gothic horror movies: crack is a palpable 
evil, with a life of its own, and it ultimately 
destroys the hustlers the same way it does 
the community. As Van Peebles says, "The 
conclusion [is that] anybody who takes 
crack dies, anybody who deals crack dies.” 

The real roots of the violence at theaters 
are economic. According to Warrington 
Hudlin, president of the Black Filmmaker 
Foundation and producer of "House Par¬ 
ty,” a light teen comedy that nonetheless 
met with disturbances at theaters, "Each 
time these movies open up, by this new 
generation of black filmmakers, there’s a 
huge, huge demand. People are standing in 
line for hours, and then they’re told the 
theater’s out of tickets. You can’t frustrate 
people that way, particularly a segment of 
the population that has anger anyway.” 

Fear of a black cinema: The repercussions 
may be devastating for the black film indus¬ 
try. Ten theaters have dropped the film, 
and Spike Lee says he has already heard 
that some theaters don’t want to show his 
upcoming "Jungle Fever” for fear of simi¬ 
lar incidents. "There’s a perception that all 
blackfilms are the same,” he said, "and that 
if you have black films showing at a theater, 
there’s going to be a disturbance.... [The 
studios] won’t fund a film they 
think exhibitors are going to 
be afraid to show.” Sometimes 
the fear isn’t even prompted by 
violence at theaters. Two days 
before the 1988 opening of 
"Tougher Than Leather,” star¬ 
ring the rap act Run-D.M.C., 
two Long Island theaters can¬ 
celed the film after violence at a 
rap concert. Van Peebles sees 
this guilt by association as rac¬ 
ism. It doesn’t apply to, say, a 
fatal shooting at the opening of 
"The Godfather Part III” last 
Christmas. "If Francis Ford 
Coppola’s movie has a problem 
with three people getting shot, 
no one says to David Lynch, 
'You can’t make movies’.” 

John Leland with 
Abigail Kuflik in New York, 
Karen Springen in Chicago 
and bureau reports 
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■ book You’ll Never Eat Lunch in This Town Again 

(573pages. Random House. $22). First turn 
to the index to see if you’re mentioned in 
the former producer’s acerbic kiss-and-tell 
memoir. If you’ve escaped her scathing 
scrutiny, you can relax—and start looking 
for names of people not as fortunate. 

There are a lot of them. In Phillips’s 573- 
page primal scream we may not learn 
much about moviemaking, but we get to 
know the personal and physical flaws of 
Hollywood’s beautiful people. We hear 
that Steven Spielberg is a selfish "little 
prick” and a "user of children.” Martin 
Scorsese is a misogynist. "Collagened face” 
David Geffen is "money-obsessed.” And 
Warren Beatty, who she claims once pro- | 
posed a menage a trois with Julia and her 
daughter, who was then 14, is "priapic.” 

Phillips doesn’t let up. Cybill Shepherd is 
a bad actress with a "fat ass.” Kathleen 
Turner has bad teeth and a runny nose. 
Goldie Hawn is "borderline dirty with 
stringy hair.” Almost the only people who 
get off easily in her account of sex and drugs 
are either dead (Mama Cass) or profession¬ 
ally buried (David Begelman). 


But the author does not spare herself. A 
Phi Beta Kappa graduate of Mount Hol¬ 
yoke who went on to produce the Oscar- 
winning movie "The Sting,” she outlines 
her own horrifying journey from the top of 
I the film industry to the end of a freebase 


pipe. She survived her cocaine addiction, 
but her marriage to coproducer Michael 
Phillips ended, her so-called friends aban¬ 
doned her and her attempts to make a 
comeback as a producer flopped. 

Her effort as a writer may bear more 
fruit. Los Angeles bookstores report that 
"Lunch” is the hottest book of the year. 

But Hollywood insiders are not 
amused. "This book comes from 
a nasty, mean-spirited place,” 
says Geffen. "Her account of 
our meeting is a complete fabri¬ 
cation. The woman is a socio¬ 
path who had an incredible 
opportunity to do something 
wonderful with her life and 
squandered it.” Says agent Sue 
Mengers: "Every comment per¬ 
taining to me was false—except 
I do have fat thighs.” 

Phillips, 46, is unrepentant. 
Sitting in the Polo Lounge in a 
black halter jumpsuit with 
a front zipper that won’t stay 
zipped, she insists that her book 
not bitter or bitchy. "It’s 
unflinching,” she says, sipping 
her Stoli vodka through a 
straw. "There will be some peo¬ 
ple who are very mad about 
this book. So what? Believe me, 
I pulled my punches. They’re all much 
worse. Hollywood is a place that attracts 
people with massive holes in their souls.” 
And Phillips pointedly notes that she her¬ 
self was once one of them. 

Donna Foote in Los Angeles 


BOOKS 

The Bad and Not So Beautiful 

A down-and-out movie producer bites back 


After the fall: Ex-filmmaker Phillips tells all 


Antiseptic Porn for the Literary Set 


J osephine Hart’s Damage 
(198 pages. Knopf. $18) is 
a sententious little novel that 
works so hard, and is so sin¬ 
cere and humorless, that a 
soft-minded critic is tempted 
to give it a provisional pat on 
its spine. There, there; you 
tried. You’re an empty little 
thing, but all that sweat 
should count for something. 
And apparently it will, for 
it looks as if "Damage” may 
be one of the season’s most 
talked-about books. 

The situation comes 
straight from the world of 
Victorian pornography. The 
narrator, an English paterfa¬ 
milias and Tory M.P., leads a 
passionless existence until he 
meets his son’s fiancee, with 



whom he becomes erotically 
enthralled. She, at least, 
keeps her cool. All-in-the- 
family sex is nothing new to 
her: her affair with her teen¬ 
age brother prompted his sui¬ 
cide. "I tried to soothe him 
with my body,” she reports. 
"Semen and tears are the 
symbols of the night.” You 
might think our agitated M.P. 
would be alarmed by such lan¬ 
guage, but he’s too busy in¬ 
venting missed maxims of his 
own. "Elliptical intimacy is 
the marriage vow of good com¬ 
panions,” he observes, and 
later: "London is no place 
for death.” La Rochefoucauld, 
call home. 

The woman announces that 
she will marry the M.P.’s son 


yet continue to service the fa¬ 
ther. Here the heavy breath¬ 
ing isn’t in the details, it’s in 
the prose: "For hours, we had 
fought a battle with the barri¬ 
cades of the body.” It would 
have been a kindness had 
Hart’s editor reminded her 
that we don’t battle barri¬ 
cades, but the people behind 
them. Well, no one ever said 
sexual obsession was easy to 
write about—which is why 
Dickens, after much thought, 
decided not to write "Great 
Expectations” from Miss Ha- 
visham’s point of view. Yet 
"Damage,” with all its windy 
pronouncements on the hu¬ 
man condition, will sell. It’s 
just the book for readers who 
wouldn’t be caught on the 
subway with "Mistress Whip- 
pingham’s Academy.” 

Peter S. Prescott 
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Fantasies for 
an Orchestra 


Young composers get 
to shine in Chicago 


MUSIC 


Move over, Beethoven: Carter (left), Corigliano, Morgan, Letterly and Orfe 


R ich Carter says it’s his "first big 
break,” which is rather like calling 
the Hope diamond a trinket. Earlier 
this month the Chicago Symphony Orches¬ 
tra gave the world premiere of "Adagio 
for Children,” a work Carter began writing 
when he was 16. Last fall. 

It was teenage time at the world-famous 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, an idea not 
nearly as incongruous as it sounds. As part 
of its annual series of youth concerts, the 
CSO performed works composed by local 
young people. Along with Carter’s "Ada¬ 
gio,” "Inspirations” by John Orfe and 
Jeff Letterly’s "Green-Gold” received full- 
dress treatment. The three pieces were the 
first fruits of the Young Composers Project, 
an idea spawned by John Corigliano, 53, 
the CSO’s first composer-in-residence. As 
notable as the music was the fervor of the 
players, led by assistant conductor Michael 
Morgan. Violinist Arnold Brostoff gave the 
works the highest praise: "They’re worth 
playing as regular subscription pieces.” 

The miracle on Michigan Avenue began 
many blocks and a world away from Or¬ 
chestra Hall, at the Howland School of 
the Arts, an inner-city public elementary 
school on the city’s South Side. Several 
fourth and fifth graders, most with little 
musical training, had an unusual assign¬ 
ment. Write a tune, their teacher told 
them, dream up a melody. Some kids 
worked on the recorder, others on a 
classroom piano; when Corigliano arrived 
last March, they were ready. None knew 
musical notation, so they brought scraps 
of paper with themes indicated simply by 
a string of letters—C, E, G—or carried 
tunes in their heads. Corig- 


ment was meaty: use the melodies as build¬ 
ing blocks in a full-scale orchestral work. 
The inducement: a pledge of three perform¬ 
ances by the CSO. 

"People said, 'Can you really find these 
kids?’ We omit the idea, the possibility, 
that young people could compose,” says 
Corigliano. "In fact, it wasn’t hard to find 
them. They’re all over the country.” One of 
the most appealing aspects of the CSO proj¬ 
ect is that it encourages not only the gifted 
but the curious and the eager. It could serve 
as a model for orchestras from Atlanta to 
San Francisco—in fact, a few have already 
made inquiries. With American music edu¬ 
cation minimal, at best, it’s also timely. The 
National Commission on Music Education, 
which has just released its report "Growing 
Up Complete, the Imperative for Music 
Education,” warns that, without proper 
arts education, American children may 
grow up "right-brain damaged.” 

Young composers, unlike performers, 
have a particularly tough time learning 
their craft and refining their art. "There 
are no roads open to them,” says Corig¬ 
liano. "There’s no instruction. The school 
says, 'Good luck, it’s nice you’re doing that, 
we can’t help you.’ Ask kids today who a 
composer is and they’ll say, 'A stooped, 
white-haired old man. And dead.’ Compos¬ 


ers are excluded not by intent but because 
nobody knows who they are.” They also 
have almost no way to judge the quality of 
their music. "If you manage to get your 
school orchestra to play your work, it 
sounds lousy, even if you’re Beethoven.” 

‘A kid in a candy store’: Whether or not 
Orfe, Letterly or Carter will ever approach 
Beethoven isn’t important. "All three 
kids have real personalities already,” says 
Corigliano. Carter is "very American.” His 
"Adagio,” plaintive and folklike, shows off 
individual instruments. Orfe, who is only 
14, produced a virtuoso piece clearly influ¬ 
enced by Mahler and Strauss. "It was like 
telling a kid in a candy store, 'OK, we’re 
going to leave you alone here for two hour s. ’ 
He goes for the jugular. He took the players 
to their limits.” Letterly, 18, "soaked ev¬ 
erything up like a sponge. He grew light 
years from where he started last summer,” 
Corigliano says. The Young Composers 
Project has also given participants a 
chance to shine among their peers. Recent¬ 
ly Orfe’s chemistry teacher interrupted 
class so everyone could hear a radio feature 
on the young composers. Afterward, stu¬ 
dents turned to Orfe and asked admiringly, 
"You wrote that?” 

At Orchestra Hall, each of the Howland 
students took a bow. Even if the unabash¬ 
edly enthusiastic novices (some 
of whom prefer rap to Rachma¬ 
ninoff) don’t pursue classical 
music, the composers project 
has set them on a great adven¬ 
ture. "They’re getting here at 
5 o’clock in the morning,” re¬ 
ports principal Anita Broms. 
"They’re smiling and laughing 
and grinning at me and saying, 
'I heard my music’.” That, of 
course, may be the greatest 
legacy of all. 

Katrine Ames with 
Todd Barrett in Chicago 


liano talked with the students, 
listened and eventually took 
down the airs. 

At the same time, the CSO 
gathered recommendations for 
prospective composers—kids 
who were already dedicated 
musicians—from junior and 
senior high schools all around 
Illinois. Corigliano worked with 
Letterly, Carter and Orfe and 
divided among them 16 themes 
written by the Howland stu¬ 
dents. The teenagers’ assign¬ 


High praise from the 
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Down on the Fish Farm 

A booming aquaculture business is turning fish into the chicken of the sea 


By Laura Shapiro 


T hirty years from now, if a host of 
new and starry-eyed predictions 
by food technologists and the sea¬ 
food industry comes true, you’re 
likely to put some money into a 
vending machine and extract a ready-to- 
heat fish dinner. Driving home, you might 
warm up the meal in your car’s microwave 
oven and dine on the spot. That should be 
safe enough if your entree happens to be 
seafood-on-a-stick; and don’t worry about 
drips, because the product will carry its 
own sauce on the inside. How will it taste? 
Like anything you want it to. According to 
the seafood industry’s crystal ball, prod¬ 
ucts developed from, say, perch or pollack 
could have the flavor of salmon or lobster. 
Or, for that matter, a cheeseburger. 

These predictions come at a time when 
Americans are eating more fish than ever: 
nearly 16 pounds per person in 1989, up 
from 12 pounds in 1980. But that’s pretty 
skimpy compared with our consumption of 
beef (68 pounds) and chicken (65 pounds). 
Hence the seafood industry’s new goal— 
"20 by 2000,” or 20 pounds of fish per per¬ 
son by the year 2000. No controversy there: 
fish is one of the most virtuous protein 
sources imaginable. Most kinds of seafood 
have fewer than 150 calories and 100 milli¬ 
grams of cholesterol in a 3 % -ounce serving; 
fish are also high in omega-3 fatty acids, 
which help prevent heart disease. While 
our favorite species tend to be pricey, there 
are often good buys available on less famil¬ 
iar fish, such as shark or hake. But the 
industry has a far more grandiose ambition 
than simply getting us to squeeze some 
lemon over a nice piece of sole more often. 
What we could be witnessing in the next 
few years is a speeded-up version of the last 
half century of American farming, this 
time in the realm of fish. Perch-on-a-stick 
may well show up on every street corner, 
but old-fashioned fresh fish is slated to be¬ 
come what the industry calls a "memory” 
food, as rarefied as a fuzzy ripe peach or a 
free-range chicken. 

Leading the way to the future is the high- 
tech aquaculture industry, barely two dec¬ 
ades old but already an important supplier 
of numerous species including three on the 
seafood best-seller list: shrimp, salmon and 
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But people who love fish and eat a lot of it 
tend to insist on nature’s own. "Texture is 
the biggest difference,” says Wayne Lud- 
vigsen, chef at Ray’s Boathouse, one of Se¬ 
attle’s best seafood restaurants. "There’s 
very little muscle in farm-raised fish. They 
really don’t do anything but lie on the bot¬ 
tom and chow.” Even people in the aqua¬ 
culture business will admit—off the rec¬ 
ord—that they prefer wild fish. "I’ll take 
troll-caught king salmon from the Pacific 
Northwest any day,” says one. 

Aquaculture now provides about 10 per¬ 
cent of the fish we consume, and the per¬ 
centage is expected to grow quickly. "Sup¬ 
plies of wild stocks are declining, and 
demand is up,” says Robert Fetzer, a finan¬ 
cial consultant to the seafood industry. 
"There is no way besides aquaculture to 
make up that difference.” But the oceans 
aren’t empty yet. Analysts think that with 
stronger controls over boats and fisher¬ 
men, such overfished species as cod, had¬ 
dock and flounder might return to abun¬ 
dance within a decade. "Some say we 
should cut fishing by 50 percent,” says 
George Nardi, program director for the 
New England Fisheries Development As¬ 
sociation, a trade organization. "Then a lot 
of fishermen would go out of business. Can 
we get together and work out a more rea¬ 
sonable percentage?” Fishermen, who 
treasure their independence, have resisted 
pressure to cut back; but they too see the 
need for better management of ocean re¬ 
sources. "Stocks are rebuilding, and scien¬ 
tists are concerned about shepherding 
them through until they have a chance to 
spawn,” says Stevenson. "So are we.” 

Fish pens: Critics have pointed out that 
aquaculture too puts stresses on the envi¬ 
ronment. Fish farmers treat disease, which 
is very common in tightly packed fish pens, 
by adding antibiotics to the feed—a cure 
that may engender more disease, in the 
form of resistant bacteria, if the antibiotic 
gets into the water in high enough concen¬ 
trations. "The amounts used are very 
small, but putting controls on them is 
called for,” says William Hershberger, an 
aquaculture specialist at the University of 
Washington. "There are no legal limits.” 

Perhaps the biggest environmental 
threat in aquaculture is posed by the ones 
that get away. Farmed fish do escape their 
pens; if they interbreed with wild stocks, 
eventually wild fish will lose the unique 
genetic characteristics that help them sur¬ 
vive in nature. The offspring of escaped 
salmon now outnumber native salmon in 
some Norwegian waters. It’s also possible 
that escapees will adapt to the wild envi¬ 
ronment, reproduce and eventually com¬ 
pete with native stocks for survival in a 
particular ecological niche. "That would be 
a danger to wild stocks,” says Hershberger. 
"The best long-term solution would be to 
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sophisticated fish-farming techniques, pro¬ 
duce salmon from stocks that have been 
genetically manipulated so the fish will 
grow more quickly than they do in the 
wild, withstand disease better and provide 
consistent texture, color and fat distribu¬ 
tion. Similar techniques enable North 
American fish farms to raise Atlantic 
salmon in the Pacific. Designer trout are 
being bred in Idaho, where the Clear 
Springs Trout Co. produces female trout— 
favored for their appearance and texture 
among other genetic attributes—so effi¬ 
ciently that males are all but obsolete. 
(The "fathers” are female trout that have 
been fed testosterone. They produce 
sperm, but it carries only X chromosomes, 
and the offspring are all female). Even 
sturgeon, a species with a pedigree that 
goes back to the ice age, has been domesti¬ 
cated. Sierra AquaFarms in California 
grows sturgeon in tanks, indoors, under 
constant monitoring by computers. The 
water is continuously filtered, and the fish 
are fed by robots. 

"We’re moving to industrialized fishing, 
just the way we moved to corporate agricul¬ 
ture in the 1940s,” says Robert Clark, a food 
historian and editor of The Journal of Gas¬ 
tronomy. "Proponents say we’ll have the 
fish year-round, and they’ll be cheaper. But 
they’ll be like winter tomatoes.” 

No flavor: One reason the future looks 
bright for aquaculture is that Americans 
are happy with the relative blandness of 
farmed fish. "If it’s white and has no fla¬ 
vor, everyone will love it,” says Norman 
Stavis, president of North Coast Seafoods 
in Boston, a distributor. Every year Amer¬ 
icans catch some of the world’s greatest 
fish—Northwest wild salmon—and sell it 
to such appreciative fish eaters as the Jap¬ 
anese, importing for our own 
dinner tables the mild-tasting 
salmon farmed in Norway and 
elsewhere. Even in the heavily 
overfished waters off the East 
Coast, there are plenty of fish in 
the sea; they just don’t appeal to 
most Americans. "We have enor¬ 
mous stocks of mackerel, her¬ 
ring, dogfish, whiting and 
squid,” says Barbara Stevenson, 
owner of two fishing boats 
in Portland, Maine. "They’re 
cheap. There’s no demand.” 

Many chefs prefer farmed fish 
because it’s always available and 
it’s likely to arrive at the kitchen 
in good condition. "We get 
farmed striped sea bass that has 
been harvested and shipped the 
same day,” says Nancy Abrams, 
marketing and culinary director 
at the Chicago Fish House, a dis¬ 
tributor. "You can’t find a 
fresher product.” 


catfish. "We’re taking a business that used 
to depend on minutiae—spot changes from 
day to day, no assurance of quality, sporad¬ 
ic supplies—and making it more like poul¬ 
try and beef,” says Jon Stamell, marketing 
consultant for the Norwegian Salmon Mar¬ 
keting Council, which represents Norway’s 
$1.35 billion farm-raised salmon business. 
"This is a whole new thing for seafood.” 

The Norwegians, pioneers in the use of 


Seafood in its prime: High-tech 
sturgeon farming in California 
(left), Ludvigsen with the royalty 
of salmon (top), testing for quality at 
wholesale in Portland, Maine 
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sterilize farmed fish. We’re working on it.” 

For shoppers, the chief question about 
fish isn’t whether it was raised by nature or 
computers, but whether it’s any good. Ev¬ 
ery cookbook and food columnist on the 
planet, it seems, has weighed in with the 
same advice: buy impeccably fresh fish and 
you’ll never go wrong. Sure, but over here 
in the real world, that wisdom leaves a lot of 
people eating hot dogs. It’s a rare neighbor¬ 
hood that’s blessed with a good fishmonger; 
and although a few supermarket chains 
have greatly improved their fish depart¬ 
ments in recent years, most are still not 
equipped to provide the gentle handling, 
speedy distribution and constant low tem¬ 


peratures necessary for this fragile prod¬ 
uct. "I’ve worked in retail, and I’ve seen 
fish that was delivered four hours earlier 
sitting around, not refrigerated,” says an 
executive in the seafood industry. A slight¬ 
ly over-the-hill fillet won’t make you sick, 
but it won’t encourage you to buy fish again 
soon, either. Many seafood experts urge 
consumers to complain to the management 
when they get poor fish—and to smell be¬ 
fore buying. "The nose knows,” says Stavis. 
"If it smells like fish, it’s not fresh.” 

Right now the dream of the seafood busi¬ 
ness is to create and sell more "value-add¬ 
ed” fish: a fillet prepared with Cajun spices, 
for example, packaged and sold frozen. The 


products may turn out to be perfectly yum¬ 
my, but where oh where is that simple, 
glistening piece of fish that need only be 
broiled a few minutes to give you one of the 
best and easiest dinners ever? Simplicity is 
hard to market, but people are hungry for 
it. Legal Sea Foods, a chain of seven beloved 
fish restaurants in the Boston area, sells 
about 150,000 pounds of fish every week— 
farmed and wild, imported and domestic. 
You can get seafood quesadillas, seafood 
diavolo, seafood glazed or spiced or slath¬ 
ered with garlic butter, and the lines out 
front sometimes stretch for blocks. What’s 
the most popular item on the menu? 
Broiled scrod. And it always has been. 



Seafood Cookbook,” says it’s 
among the best fish she ever 
had; and chef Wayne Ludvig- 
sen of Ray’s Boathouse in 
Seattle serves it six months 
a year. "Because of Bruce’s 
freezing technique, and all 
the handling that goes into 
the fish, you’re assured of 
an incredibly fresh product 
—within my definition of 
fresh,” says Ludvigsen. 

Triad’s fishermen handle 
each salmon individually. 
"We race the clock,” says 
Gore. "We want to get the fish 
stabilized prior to rigor mor¬ 
tis. That happens very early 
on, and it can be controlled by 
temperature. We bleed the 
fish and freeze it pre-rigor— 
the boats are capable of about 
35 degrees below zero. That 
very rapid freeze minimizes 
tissue damage, so when the 
fish is thawed you don’t get 
any liquid draining out of rup¬ 
tured cells. The fish stays 
moist, and it slides across 
your tongue like a fresh fish.” 

Freezing alone doesn’t 
make these fish great, of 
course: Triad’s boats use hook 
and line rather than nets, 
and they target Alaskan 
salmon just when they’re 
fattening themselves up to 
spawn. All this attention 
makes for an expensive prod¬ 
uct, as Gore readily admits. 
"You could pay $10 a pound 
for my king salmon, then go 
across the street and buy 
farmed salmon for $3.49,” he 
says. "But it’s the differ¬ 
ence between buying a Pinto 
and a Porsche.” 

L.S. 


Sole on Ice: Frozen Fish With Flavor 


The clerk cringed. He 
eyed the fillets of orange 
roughy he was wrapping. 
"No, ah—not really. Not fro¬ 
zen solid. Just chilled.” 

Almost certainly, he was ly¬ 
ing. Less than 10 percent of 
the fish sold in this country 
has never been frozen; and ac¬ 
cording to distributors, virtu¬ 
ally all our orange roughy 
arrives frozen from New Zea¬ 
land. A mild, firm fish popu¬ 
lar for its almost complete 
lack of flavor, orange roughy 
stands up very well to freezing 
and proper thawing; home 
cooks have no reason to shy 
away from it. Yet a fish 
clerk at one of Manhattan’s 
most expensive supermar¬ 
kets felt he couldn’t tell the 
truth; nobody would have 
bought the fish. 

"Our whole concept of 
'fresh’ is warped,” says Peggy 
Parker, program director at 
the Alaska Seafood Market¬ 
ing Institute, a trade organi¬ 
zation. "We keep trying to tell 
people that fresh isn’t the op¬ 
posite of frozen, it’s the oppo¬ 
site of spoiled.” 

Frozen fish, traditionally 
the lowliest seafood in the 
store, is getting an overhaul. 
With supermarkets largely 
unable to keep fresh fish in 
prime condition, and technol¬ 
ogy at hand for sophisticated, 
on-board freezing, more fish 
will show up in the freezer 
case—some of it looking very 
glamorous indeed. "Frozen 


got a bad rap at retail,” says 
Steve Chartier, national sales 
manager for Seattle’s Peter 
Pan Seafood. "Now fish are 
kept on board in refrigerated 
sea water, at temperatures 
below freezing, and delivered 
to processing plants within 24 
hours. The difference in quali¬ 
ty is night and day.” 


The undisputed royalty of 
frozen fish is the Alaskan 
salmon from Triad Fisheries 
on Bainbridge Island, Wash., 
a product so extraordinary 
it’s known among fish lovers 
as "Bruce’s salmon,” after 
Triad’s owner Bruce Gore. 
Susan Herrmann Loomis, au¬ 
thor of "The Great American 


,n incredibly fresh product’: Gore (right) and friends on board 
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YOU HAVE AN EXCITING 
TEACHING RESOURCE IN YOUR 
HANDS RIGHT NOW! 



Newsweek can become 
a valuable resource 

in your classroom for the same 
reasons you’ve made Newsweek 
your personal reading choice: its 
award-winning coverage, its accu¬ 
racy and its lively, compelling 
writing style. And to make sure 
you get the most out of Newsweek, 
there’s a whole array of FREE 
teaching resources available with 
Newsweek at low student rates. 
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MEDIA 

Cloak and 
Daggers 


A spy sees red over 
charges of fabrication 


The author of the ‘Butch’ file? The countess and her first best seller 


I f only this were one of her best sellers— 
"The Spy Wore Red” or "The Spy Went 
Dancing.” Then, Aline, Countess of 
Romanones, would surely triumph. Alas, 
this is real life and the villain is neither 
the Gestapo nor the KGB. The countess 
deftly overcame operatives 
of those enemy forces in 
three accounts of her years 
as an American agent (the 
last volume, "The Spy Wore 
Silk,” has just been pub¬ 
lished). But this time, she’s 
under attack from what could 
be considered friendly fire— 

Women’s Wear Daily, the 
fashion trade paper that also 
chronicles the glittering in¬ 
ternational social set where 
the American-born count¬ 
ess has reigned since her 
1947 marriage to a Spanish aristocrat. 

In a Feb. 28 expose headlined the spy 
stripped naked, the paper claims that the 
countess’s books "may be more fiction than 
fact.” The most important piece of evi¬ 
dence: a recently declassified file in the 
National Archives in Washington. The pa¬ 
per says it was written by the countess in 
1945 when she was Aline Griffith (formerly 
of Pearl River, N.Y.) and working as a code 
clerk in Madrid for the OSS, the precursor 
of the CIA. The countess’s first book, "The 
Spy Wore Red,” published in 1987, is a 
detailed account of those years, full of dead 
bodies and double agents. 

Women’s Wear reporter Susan Watters 
was able to track down the file because the 
countess had told John Taylor, military 
specialist at the archives, that her real code 
name was not Tiger, as the book states, but 
Butch. The file contains 80 pages of routine 
reports from Butch on social life in Madrid 
and rumors about German agents. There’s 
no mention of the exploits in her books: for 
example, the time she blasted a would-be 
assassin with her Beretta. 

Watters’s story, reprinted in an expand¬ 
ed version in the current issue of W, the 
sister magazine of Women’s Wear, has the 
countess fuming. "I have always considered 
myself an honorable woman,” she says. 
"Naturally, I want to preserve my reputa¬ 
tion.” She has never denied that Butch was 


one of her code names, she 
says, but so were Tiger and 
Sugarlump and "some oth¬ 
ers I can’t remember.” Sam 
Vaughan, who edited her 
first book, recalls that the countess’s origi¬ 
nal title was "Code Name: Butch.” It was 
changed, he says, to boost sales. Watters 
quotes her as saying that her first publish¬ 
er, Random House, made the change be¬ 
cause Butch "had other implications.” 

As for the humdrum files, the countess, 
who has not yet read them, maintains that 
they prove nothing. Even if they are hers, 
she says that she would never have written 
down everything she did for her country: 
"You have to keep many things secret.” 
Taylor, the archivist, points out that there 
are 33 boxes of unfiled documents in the 
same series and it’s possible that other re¬ 
ports might back up de Romanones. 

Docu-drama: The countess admits her orig¬ 
inal manuscript was turned down by half a 
dozen publishers as "too documentary.” So, 
she says, she went back to the typewriter 
and re-created dialogue, telescoped some 
events to simplify the story line and made 
some characters composites—while keep¬ 
ing the "core” of the tale. All this she ac¬ 
knowledges in author’s notes at the begin¬ 
ning of each book. With those changes, says 
Vaughan, "I decided that she had invented 
a new genre: romantic nonfiction.” 

Some of the countess’s friends in the 
loose-knit fraternity of ex-spies smell a con¬ 
spiracy. They think the countess is the vic¬ 
tim of jealous gossip by other former agents 
whose own books were rejected by publish¬ 


ers as too dull. "In my opinion, the Watters 
story is one notch above the National In- 
j quirer,” says Geoffrey Jones, president of 
the Veterans of the OSS. It’s not hard to 
understand why other ex-agents might be 
jealous. Besides the books, there are plans 
for a TV movie and a Broadway musical 
based on "The Spy Wore Red.” The count- 
ess, whose husband died in 1987, is also in 
I demand as a speaker on politics ("Her lec¬ 
tures place her somewhere to the right of 
Attila the Hairdresser,” says Vaughan). 
But Watters and her editor, Patrick Mc¬ 
Carthy, stand by their story. "Some of her 
books are quite amusing,” says McCarthy, 
"but no one thinks they are true.” 

Indeed, even the countess’s fans concede 
that readers should not take every word of 
her books literally. "What she really tried 
I to do is make the OSS look good,” says Ray 
] Cline, a former deputy CIA director who 
now teaches at Georgetown University. 
"Espionage is mostly boredom. Once in a 
while, about 2 percent of the time, it’s very 
| exciting. But 98 percent is drudgery. In 
! order to get her books published, she de¬ 
cided to glamorize.” In that, she is not 
unique, says Elizabeth Bancroft, director 
of the National Intelligence Book Center 
in Washington, who publishes a respected 
I list of current books on espionage. "Ev¬ 
ery defector’s account makes it sound like 
the whole KGB depended on this guy,” 
says Bancroft, who adds that the truth is 
slippery in the cloak-and-dagger world. 
"That’s why they call it the 'wilderness 
of mirrors’.” 

Barbara Kantrowitz 
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Nutrition & Weight Loss 




T he connection is clear. Good 
nutrition and frequent exercise 
pay off in a trimmer, firmer, 
healthier body and a money-can’t- 
buy-it sense of well-being. 

For most of us, it’s not making—but 
keeping—the connection that’s the hard 
part. But armed with the right information 
and a realistic goal, gradual changes in 
eating and exercise habits can be 
gained—with no pain. 


The Big Payoff 


The benefits of good nutrition and 
frequent exercise pay off in both the 
short and the long term: 

1. Weight control is easier. 

2. The risk o* heart disease, certain types of 
cancer, osteoporosis and diabetes may be 


3. You'll feel better about yoursell, how you look 
and what you do. Guaranteed. 


year and how much effort was needed to 
do it. Finally, determine the weight at 
which you could feel good about how you 
look. It may,” he adds, “be higher than 
you had thought.” 

GET YOUR BALANCE 

A well-balanced diet derives two-thirds of 
its protein from plant sources—foods rich 
in complex carbohydrates such as whole- 
grain breads, cereals and legumes, and the 
remaining third from animals. While an 
excess of fat and cholesterol have been 
I linked to higher incidences of 
coronary heart disease and 
certain types of cancers, too 
little protein can also be a 
problem. A reasonable 
approach, according to the 
American Heart Association 
and the National Cancer 
Institute, is to cut down on 
animal protein rather than 
exclude it. Choose lean cuts of 
beef, lamb and pork (trim 
away the fat); and serve fish 
and poultry (skinless) more 


YOU BE THE JUDGE 

Maintaining weight does not 
require super-human effort if that 
weight is firmly rooted in reality. 
“Everyone needs to determine their 
own weight. Don’t rely on cultural 
ideals or height-weight charts that 
for some may be unnecessarily 
lenient and for others, unnecessarily 
stringent,” says weight control 
expert Kelly Brownell. A Professor 
in the Department of Psychiatry at 
the University of Pennsylvania, 
Brownell teamed with Yale 
Professor Judith Rodin, to co¬ 
author The Weight Maintenance 
Survival Guide . “Be realistic; look 
at your family’s physical history; 
think of the lowest weight you have 
been able to maintain for at least a 


often. Reprogram yourself to think of 
animal protein, as only a part of your 
main dish—providing extra flavor and 
zest—the way the Japanese use it in 
vegetable and rice dishes. For virtually 
fat-free protein, create complementary 


proteins by combining incomplete protein 
sources such as legumes, dried lentils, 
peas and beans with rice, corn, cereal or 
grain. 

NIX THE QUICK FIX 

Slow and steady is the best way to lose 
weight. One to two pounds a week is the 
ideal rate of loss, reports the American 
Heart Association. This longer time 
span gives the body time to adjust, and 
the pounds that are lost come from fat, 
not water. Most women can lose one to 
two pounds a week by consuming 
1200-1500 calories a day and the 
majority of men can lose a similar 
amount by eating 1500-1800 calories a 
day. To avoid the ‘Til be o.k. if I just 
skip my next meal” syndrome, try a 
nutritious, controlled calorie meal 
replacement such as Dynatrim. So follow 
the Dynatrim plan. It can help keep you 
on that steady course. 

TAKE AN EXERCISE BREAK 
Research at Stanford University 
suggests that workouts as short as 10 
minutes can keep you healthy if they 
are done often enough. Short 10- 
minute bursts of activity—a brisk 
walk, cycling, rope jumping, stair 
climbing—are easy to fit in before 
work, during a break and after work. 
Make the minutes add up! 






























LOSE 
YOURSELF 

IN THE 
TASTE! 


Clinical test 
results every 
dieter should 
know! 


Selecting a weight-loss 
plan is a very personal de¬ 
cision. It starts with your 
faith in a product’s quality 
and effectiveness. That’s 
why you should know that 
DynaTrim is from the ma¬ 
kers of CENTRUM — 
the health and nutrition 
experts. It’s also why the 
DynaTrim plan has been 
clinically tested by an 
independent research firm. 
They selected 55 people, 
all of whom wanted to lose 
weight (motivation is 
important), then kept track 
of their progress for seven 
weeks as they used 
DynaTrim according to the 
directions. This gave them 
a choice because 
DynaTrim is the only 
instant meal replacement 
that you can blend for a 
shake that’s thick, 
smooth — never gritty. 
Blend longer for a rich, 
creamy mousse. Or 
freeze DynaTrim for a 
frozen treat. 

The results were impres¬ 
sive. The 43 participants 
who completed the study 
lost an average of 16 
pounds* on the DynaTrim 
plan! They also lost an 
average of 4 inches off 
their waist and hips! The 
clinical findings further 
showed lower average 
blood pressure and choles¬ 
terol levels. These positive 
benefits often accompany 
weight-loss programs like 
DynaTrim that include 
reduced calories, exercise 
and behavior modification. 

Want to lose weight? 

Try your own test! Set 
yourself a reasonable goal, 
get a positive attitude and 
get DynaTrim. Then lose 
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It Only Seems Like Yesterday 


Miata Special Edition They had names like Healey, 
MG, Triumph and Jag. They smelled of engine oil and 
leather. And a chosen few were the deep green of the 
English countryside. If these memories are familiar, this 
Miata is for you. Its coat of British Racing Green and 
tan interior evoke the best of the classic roadsters. 

Settle into the cockpit and revel in the scent of 
leather. C>ther than the standard CD player and power 
accessories, you’d think little has changed since 1960. 
But as you bring the eager twin-cam engine to life and 
grab the wood shift knob, you find that everything’s 
changed. Everything except the fun. 

Take the inside line through a curve, and the 


30 years. So has reliability. The Miata may well be the 
most trouble-free sports car you’ll ever own. Small 
wonder that with such virtues, Road &Track recently 
named it “One of the Ten Best Cars in the World.”* 

So come experience the old magic in a new way. 
See your Mazda Dealer and take the Miata Special 
Edition for a spin. There will only be a few. And a car 
like this only comes along every now and then. 

36-MONTH/50,00Q-MILE WARRANTY 
No-deductible,“bumper-to-bumper”protection. See your 
dealer for limited warranty details. For information on 
any new Mazda car or truck,' call toll-free, 1-800-345-3799. 



rigid unibody works in concert with four-wheel 
double-wishbone suspension. Handling 
has come a long way in the last ^ 
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FASHION 


Not-So-Groovy Threads 

Is the woman of the ’90s ready for the ’60s? 


Y ou’ve been nervous all day about the 
job interview. You’re cooling your 
heels in the waiting room, silently 
rehearsing the pitch about your enthusi¬ 
asm for a new challenge. Finally, the mo¬ 
ment comes. You enter the room and there 
she is, emerging from behind her huge oak 
desk to shake your hand. Are you halluci¬ 
nating? She’s wearing a minidress embla¬ 
zoned with smiley faces. 

You may not know it, but your new boss, 
the fashion victim, is part of a springtime 
trend. In fashion magazines and women’s 
departments, models and mannequins are 
stepping straight out of the 1960s in puffy 
party dresses and brightly decorated mini¬ 
shifts. Women are dressing like little girls 
again. Or, at least, designers and retailers 
are conspiring to encourage them to dress 
that way. Flowers in primary colors are 
printed on dresses, blouses and skirts. 
Huge plastic daisies sprout from head- 
bands and drip from jewelry. Colorful pat¬ 
ent leather glimmers from shoes, bags and 
raincoats. And remember those short, 
short dresses with an empire cut and bouf¬ 
fant skirt that used to be called "baby 
dolls”—once a popular look for night¬ 
gowns? Now they’re everywhere. 

Baby-doll dresses? After 25 years in the 
trenches of the women’s movement? The 
development doesn’t build confidence in 
the practicality of modern designers. It’s 
hard to imagine where a mature woman 
would wear most of these styles. Somehow 
that little white shift emblazoned with gi¬ 
ant ladybugs (by the young design team 
Mancuso-Witkewicz) doesn’t seem appro¬ 
priate for a mother attending her 8-year- 
old’s school conference—unless she wants 
to join the class. And it’s not easy to envi¬ 
sion the perfect customer for Carolyne 
Roehm’s $3,000 baby-doll evening dress. 
Made of silk satin in a brown and white 
ribbon-stripe pattern with an enormous 
bow in the back, the dress is a vision of 
childlike femininity. Does some killer exec¬ 
utive who fired 10 people last week really 
have a yen to be Daddy’s little girl when she 
goes out at night? 

The mysterious reappearance of styles 
from the 1960s—which hardly provided 
fashion’s greatest moment—probably re¬ 
flects desperation more than anything else. 
Designers are trying to cash in on the opti¬ 
mism of those times to counter the grim 
recession realities of the 1990s. And some 
of it works. The brightly colored vinyl 


Ain’t she sweet? Suddenly designer 
women to dress like little girls ag 


trench coats are upbeat, even if eerily remi¬ 
niscent of a Barbie doll’s wardrobe. 

But the stretch backward can reach too 
far. Bloomingdale’s has even unearthed 
the ’60s star Andre Courreges and opened a 
special boutique for him in its New York 
store—no doubt hoping to spawn a Pucci- 
style revival. It’s stocked with those simple, 
stark white minidresses that seemed so or¬ 
derly and futuristic a quarter of 
a century ago. 

‘Retro rehash’: Today it just 
seems naive. "Courreges used 
to look like the future,” says 
Lynn Manulis, president of the 
upscale specialty-store Mar¬ 
tha. "Now we’ve been there and 
it doesn’t look like that.” The 
clothes, for all the hype about 
reinterpreting old styles in a 
modern idiom, look like what 
they are—dated. The fabrics 
are less stiff and structured 
than they were 30 years ago, 
but the effect remains what de¬ 
signer Michael Kors calls "ret¬ 
ro rehash.” Young designers 
who parody the past aren’t 
much better. Canada’s Jean¬ 
ette Kastenberg makes $800 se- 
quined minidresses adorned 
with yellow cartoon Tweety 
birds. Are the women who wear 
them supposed to lisp, like lit¬ 
tle Tweety? 

Maybe the styles aren’t 
meant to be taken so seriously. 
But what we wear says a lot 
about how we see ourselves. 
Ruth Rubinstein, a sociology 
professor at the Fashion Insti¬ 
tute of Technology in New York 
•e asking City, says that women’s clothes 
express the general Zeitgeist. 
"Facing the economy, homelessness, AIDS, 
the threat to the environment, people feel 
vulnerable,” she says. "These youthful 
styles reflect that.” 

But today’s women are also aware of the 
role they play in society. "In the ’60s wom¬ 
en weren’t empowered,” says New York 
writer Leslie Garis. "They were just pretty 
things next to a man. The clothes infanta- 
lized and sexualized you at the same time. 
That’s why I hate them when I see them 
now.” While today’s women might cast a 
nostalgic eye on the simple ’60s elegance of 
Babe Paley or Jackie Kennedy, they have, 
apparently, outgrown the need to pass 
themselves off as wide-eyed children. The 
word from the sales floor is that the cutie- 
pie styles aren’t doing so well at the cash 
register. "The kids like the ’60s look,” whis¬ 
pers a saleswoman at Macy’s. "They buy 
the cheap knockoffs. But most people over 
30 are looking for something else.” Grown¬ 
up clothes, perhaps. 

Nina Dabnton 


























by Stephen Sondheim & James Lapine 
starring Bernadette Peters and 
the original Broadway musical cast. 



AMERICAN 



PRESENTS 


TELEVISION’S 

BEST... 

FROM GRIMM’S 
TO ‘GRAPES.’ 

This week, Chubb and 
AMERICAN PLAYHOUSE bring 
you the best of Broadway—two 
blockbusters to kick off our 10th 
season of outstanding comedy, 
drama, musical theater and original 
film on PBS. 

For a decade, we’ve improved your 
reception with such productions as 
Stand and Deliver, The Thin Blue 
Line and last season’s Emmy-winning 
Andre’s Mother. And this year, for 
the next 20 weeks, we’ll raise your 
sights even higher, with a premiere 
lineup of new work from the nation’s 
best performers, writers and 
directors. 

Chubb is proud to play a leading 
role in presenting AMERICAN 
PLAYHOUSE. Because whether 
we’re taking Into the Woods onto the 
screen or harvesting Broadway’s 
best Grapes, we’re bringing you 
television with a dramatic difference. 


Presented by KCET/Los Angeles, South Carolina ETV, 
WCBH/Boston, WNET/New York. 

Corporation for Public Broadcasting, the National 
from the Chubb Group of Insurance Companies. 




Gl&PES 

VS&TH 


The Steppenwolf Theatre Company production. 

1990 IbnyAward • Best Play 


FRIDAY AT 9 ON PBS 

Check local listings 




















Slamming 
The Doors 


The Sixties are 
now nostalgia, 
kitsch junk among 
the clutter in 
the nation’s 
mental attic 


J im Morrison is dead, dead as a doornail. He has 
been since 1971, when he expired, bloated and burnt 
out, in a bathtub in Paris at 27, not a moment too 
soon. His life was a bad influence. His death was a 
cautionary reminder of the costs of the Sixties stu¬ 
pidity that went by the puffed-up title of "counterculture.” 
Morrison himself is not particularly interesting, except that 
he is an obsession to the sort of people who root around 
reverently in the shards of the Sixties. Now Morrison is 
back. He is the black hole at the cold heart of the movie "The 
Doors,” which tells the short, sick story of that rock group 
and Morrison’s role as singer. 

Oliver Stone, a Sixties-aholic, is the director of the 
movie, which is fresh evidence that necrophilia—Yo! El¬ 
vis!—is a growth industry. Stone, a confused man, says, 
"There is a major time warp going on here ... We all 
feel the ’60s are coming back.” No, the Sixties are now 
just nostalgia, kitsch junk among the clutter in the 
nation’s mental attic. That good news suggests that Amer¬ 
ica has matured, even become middle-aged. Not a moment 
too soon. 

Age 27 was something of a ceiling for drugged rockers. 
Jimi Hendrix and Janis Joplin died at 27. But for many 
pop-culture figures, an early death was a good career 
move. James Dean, a three-movie cult figure, died in his 
Porsche at age 24. Keats, Shelley and Byron, dead at 25,29 
and 36 respectively, left serious legacies. Morrison left 
some embarrassing poetry and a few mediocre rock al¬ 
bums. He resembled Byron only in being "mad, bad and 
dangerous to know.” He was infantile, unsanitary (how 
odd that he died in a bathtub), dissolute, sadistic (he 
sometimes was sexually aroused only by inflicting mental 
cruelty and physical brutality), occasionally homicidal (as 
when he locked his girlfriend in a closet and set it afire) 
and eventually semi-suicidal. 

Universities, self-contained communities congenial to the 
questioning of all authority, were natural incubators of Six¬ 
ties radicalism and today are its last redoubt. Morrison had a 
smattering of university experience, enough to acquire a 
patter of ersatz profundity from French poets. The Doors took 
their name from William Blake’s yearning for more immedi¬ 
ate, more intense, more real understanding, or at least sensa¬ 
tions: "If the doors of perception were cleansed, everything 
would appear to man as it is, infinite.” In the Sixties, many 
people intoxicated by such talk thought the cleansing needed 
chemical assistance. Morrison, an icon of the drug culture, 
ingested his share of drugs but was basically a drunk. 


Morrison’s short, shabby life, and its peculiar echo 
today, express a longing that waxes and wanes like a low- 
grade infection but never quite disappears from temper¬ 
ate, rational bourgeois societies. It reflects a vague—very 
vague—desire to (in the words of The Doors’ anthem) 
"break on through to the other side.” Through what? To 
what? Don’t ask. The Doors didn’t. People who talk like 
The Doors are not, as such people say, "into” details. 

Their point, if a notion so muzzy can be said to have 
anything as sharp as a point, is that the existential hero is 
in permanent revolt against society’s repressiveness. By 
being in touch with nature and his vital urges he breaks 
on through the walls of the mundane world to "authentic¬ 
ity.” Evanescent figures like Morrison, manufactured by 
the music industry, were given inflated importance by the 
romantic idea that artists are heroes and rockers are 
artists. How democratic: anyone can qualify. (In the mov¬ 
ie, a friend encourages Morrison: "You gotta be able to 
sing better than Dylan.” How true.) 

The juvenocracy of rock sniffed the air and decided that 
the times they were achaiiging. Elders were saying so. In 
1960, Walter Lippmann said, "We’re at the end of some¬ 
thing that is petering out and aging and about finished.” 
In 1962 Arthur Schlesinger Jr. announced "a new epoch” 
of "vitality” and "new values ... straining for expression 
and release.” Break on through to the other side. 

Morrison was not Schlesinger set to music, but both 
were symptoms of a Sixties disorder. Schlesinger’s words 
"expression” and "release” were part of the mantra of the 
decade that made Morrison a shooting star, and soon a 
cinder. The cult of self-validating expression contributed 
to the debasement of education, which came to be consid¬ 
ered a process of letting something out of students rather 
than of putting something into them. The craving for 
"release,” from reason and other intolerable restraints, 
led to the confusion of narcissism with freedom. 

Urban jungle: Warming up for the Sixties, Norman Mailer 
wrote "The White Negro,” praising "the primitive” in the 
urban jungle, the "nihilism” that wants "every social 
restraint” removed. That was in 1957, the year of "West 
Side Story,” a sentimentalizing of juvenile delinquents as 
Romeos and Juliets. In 1960, Mailer decided "there is a 
subterranean river of untapped, ferocious, lonely and 
romantic desires, that concentration of ecstasy and vio¬ 
lence which is the dream of the nation.” Seeing John 
Kennedy, Mailer swooned: "The hipster as presidential 
candidate ... a cool grace which seemed indifferent to 
applause... the poise of a fine boxer... a good lithe wit... 
a keen sense of proportion ... an elusive detachment ... 
manners which were excellent, even artful ... a subtle, 
not quite describable intensity, a suggestion of dry pent-up 
heat ... the eyes of a mountaineer ... like Brando ... 
Mickey Mantle-cum-Lindbergh ...” 

Teenagers say such stuff when they have a crush on 
somebody. Clearly some people were turning to politics for 
almost erotic excitement. Mailer’s other heartthrob was 
the man Kennedy tried to kill, Castro. Mailer loved Castro 
for "giving us psychic ammunition” for the "desperate 
silent struggle we have been fighting with sick dead 
hearts against the cold insidious cancer of the power that 
governs us.” Whew. Castro sure lit Mailer’s fire. 

The passage of time has broken the big progressive hearts 
of the people who looked to politics and rock music for 
salvation and Truth, and who regarded tyrants and rock 
stars as existential heroes. Those dabblings with serious 
subjects now seem inexpressibly childish. Has there ever 
been such politically barren radicalism as that of the Sixties? 
Morrison said he liked anything having to do with "re- 
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volt. ’ So what did this little Lenin do to overthrow "the 
system”? He unzipped his trousers on stage. 

Devotees of the Sixties sensibility have broken on through 
to the other side, all right. Here they stand, blinking in the 
light, wondering why Americans, including young Ameri¬ 
cans, are more excited by Norman Schwarzkopf than Jim 
Morrison. This complicates the task of arguing that "there is 
a major time warp going on here.” 

And yet there are faint echoes of those dead days. Now, 
as then, any moneymaking and publicity-generating bit of 
popular culture, however trivial or tawdry, can, like The 
Doors, be tarted up to look like a highly moral exercise of 
"concern” and social criticism. And there are always 
members of the chattering classes eager to join in the 
puffery. Consider the case of Bret Easton Ellis. 

He is a three-book writer. Formerly a prodigy-by¬ 
publicity, he now is a pornographer. He is 27. His first 
novel, "Less than Zero,” was short (208 pages) but too 
long. It was a mildly interesting 
sketch of self-absorbed rich and 
drugged youths in southern Cali¬ 
fornia. His second novel really 
was less than zero. His third nov¬ 
el proves that he was at most a 
one-book semi-wonder. Simon & 

Schuster gave him a big advance 
for "American Psycho,” then, 
to its credit, flinched from 
publishing it. This refusal gener¬ 
ated a gusher of publicity for it. 

Knopf, dressing up its greed 
anti-greed, rushed to publish 
"American Psycho,” which sup¬ 
posedly is a terribly serious "in¬ 
dictment” of the—you guessed 
it—Reagan Years of Greed. 

‘Satiric’ look: Although Ellis is 
conventionally dressed and bar- 
bered, he is a Morrison for the 
Nineties. He is, at most, a mildly 
talented young man. But he is 
marketed by older people. Some 
are cynical, others are just incor¬ 
rigible. (Stormin’ Norman Mailer 
is back.) Presto! Ellis, a triumph 
of packaging, is a serious critic of 
America generally but especially of the last decade. 
"American Psycho” is short on plot and shorter still on 
characterization. It is long on sexual atrocities interlarded 
with minute descriptions of designer clothes and preten¬ 
tious menus and other objects of status-conferring con¬ 
sumption. It is about a Wall Street Yuppie, a serial killer 
who especially enjoys torturing women, as when he in¬ 
serts a starving rat into a victim’s vagina. 

It is (so we are invited to believe) a "satiric” look at 
callow youth rendered degenerate by the Greed Decade, 
depraved by effortless wealth and pursuing instant gratifica¬ 
tion of evermore extreme fantasies. Needless to say, the 
torturer himself is, well, sort of a victim. Of what? Consump¬ 
tion-crazed American society. You say Ellis’s prose is pedes¬ 
trian? Ah, the banality is a device for brilliantly conveying 
the barrenness of contemporary America. The book is ab¬ 
surdly padded with brand names? But of course: such a 
clever way to lampoon America as all surface. 

Actually, Ellis is the 2 Live Crew of the literary set, 
making money from today’s depraved appetite for imagi¬ 
nary violence against women. The desensitizing of Ameri¬ 
cans is a tragedy for an increasingly violent nation but a 


market opportunity for the likes of Ellis. It may seem 
paradoxical to call his pornography boring, but it is. 
Making sadism boring may seem to be a literary achieve¬ 
ment of sorts, but pornography always is boring, for the 
same reason Morrison’s frenetic attempts to be "outra¬ 
geous” were boring. Adult infantilism is not interesting, 
other than clinically. 

However, Norman Mailer offers an equivocal defense of 
Ellis served up (in Vanity Fair) with wheezy bromides 
("Without serious art the universe is doomed”) and the 
faintest possible praise: The novel "is not written so badly 
that one can reject it with clear conscience.” Mailer says it 
is a "serious” book, a "black comedy.” Useful, too. "Art 
serves us best precisely at that point where it can shift our 
sense of what is possible.” Ah. Perhaps that is the purpose 
of the rat in the vagina. Mailer’s idea seems to be that the 
book is provoked by, and needed by, our rotten society. 
Ours is "a world which, by spiritual measure, if we could 
measure it, might be worse than 
any of the worlds preceding it.” 

Mailer limps to a lame, 
utilitarian conclusion: perhaps 
"American Psycho” will prevent 
sadistic crimes. (Harmless ca¬ 
tharsis for potential homicidal 
maniacs?) Ellis’s shockingness 
may be, Mailer thinks, therapeu¬ 
tic for us all, blasting society out 
of its death-of-the-spirit that has 
been caused by greed, Reagan, 
etc. "Ellis,” says Mailer, "wants 
to break through steel walls.” Go 
for it, Bret: Break on through to 
the other side. 

Myth of the Sixties: Ellis is, as 
Morrison was, his own fault. If 
society has made some small con¬ 
tribution to such shambles, it is 
this. Ellis in his way, and Morri¬ 
son in his, illustrate a particular 
fate for certain youths. In Ran¬ 
dall Jarrell’s novel "Pictures 
from an Institution” a foreign vis¬ 
itor says, "You Americans do not 
children, you incite them; 
you give them food and shelter 
and applause.” The problem is juvenophilia. It is the 
foolishness of listening for wisdom from the mouths of 
babes and hoping that youthful vigor (the favorite word 
along the New Frontier when the Sixties were aborning) 
will liberate by smashing suffocating old structures. Re¬ 
member the Founding Father, Chuck Berry: "Hail, hail, 
rock and roll, deliver me from the days of old.” 

"The planet is screaming for change, Morrison,” says 
one of The Doors in Stone’s movie. "We have to make the 
myths.” The central myth of the Sixties was that the 
wretched excess was really a serious quest for new values. 
And there always will be a few who seek salvation from 
cathartic rock music, orgasmic politics and pornography 
masquerading as social profundity. Today there are many 
people who are willing to plunk down good money to see 
Morrison brought back to life, and death, for two hours. 
But for today’s audiences, Stone’s loving re-creation of 
San Francisco’s Haight-Ashbury district is just a low-rent 
Williamsburg, an interesting artifact but no place for a 
pilgrimage. As the years pass, more and more Americans 
will say, "The Sixties? I never was there—but I saw the 
movie.” The Sixties are dead. Not a moment too soon. ■ 
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San Francisco, California. 


‘...and they don’t take American Express” 

Marimekko, San Francisco. A shop where fabric is art. Weave your 
way through this gallery of unique creations, and pick out your 
masterpiece. It’s just one of the more than four million places 
around the world that accept Visa, but not American Express. 


It’s Everywhere You Want To Be'. 












TRANSITION 



Political 

Overtures 

It isn’t over 'til the gov- 
ernor sings—in Connecticut, 
anyway. Gov. Lowell Weicker 
had a 12-minute walk-on part 
as a naval officer in the 
Connecticut Opera’s produc¬ 
tion of "Madame Butterfly” 
last week. He wasn’t asked 
to sing, but before going on he 
warned "that doesn’t mean I 
won’t.” An opera buff since 
the age of 12, Weicker called his 
role "one of the more exciting 
moments in life for someone 
who wanted to be an opera 
singer and ended up a lowly 
politician.” 


Speak softly, and carry a big knife: Freeman in 'Robin Hood’ 


A Forest Full of Wise Guys 


It may be stereotyping, but 
Morgan Freeman is wise not to 
complain. Lately he’s been 
consistently cast as a sage old 
man in an average guy’s cloth¬ 
ing. It was so in "Driving Miss 
Daisy” and it was so in "Glo¬ 
ry.” It’s so, too, in "Robin Hood: 


Prince of Thieves”—but this 
time the clothing is far funkier, 
and he gets to carry a big 
knife. In this latest film version 
of the legendary tale, Free¬ 
man is Azeem, wise Saracen 
friend to Kevin Costner’s Rob¬ 
in. It’ll be in theaters in June. 


Weicker with Cio-Cio-San 


Spin Control 

Gen. Colin Powell got a fast 
break from everyday Penta- 
goning last week when the 
Harlem Globetrotters present¬ 
ed him with a team jacket 
(red, white and blue, of course) 
and a plaque thanking him for 
"making the world a safer 
place.” No dribbler himself, 
Powell nonetheless tried his 
hand at some trademark 
Globetrotter antics. He did just 
fine—generally speaking. 


Lydia Denworth 



SWITCHED: Gov. Buddy Roemer, 

47, of Louisiana, from a Demo¬ 
crat to a Republican; in Baton 
Rouge, La., March 11. Known 
for his independence, Roemer 
had lost popularity with Demo¬ 
crats and faced tough compe¬ 
tition in the fall election 
from former governor Edwin 
W. Edwards. 

FINISHED: The baseball career 
of underwear model and for¬ 
mer Baltimore Orioles pitch¬ 
er Jim Palmer, 45; in Clearwater, 
Fla., March 12. Palmer’s at¬ 
tempt to be the only player to 
make a comeback after being 
elected to the Hall of Fame end¬ 
ed last week when he tore a 
hamstring. 

j SETTLED: The criminal case 
against the Exxon Corp. arising 
from the 1989 Exxon Valdez 
oil spill in Alaska; in Washing¬ 
ton, March 12. Exxon pleaded 
guilty to four misdemeanor vio¬ 
lations of environmental stat¬ 
utes and agreed to pay a 
$100 million fine. The compa¬ 
ny’s payments stemming from 
the spill could total $1.1 
billion. 

BROKEN: The world pole vault 
record, by Sergei Bubka of the So¬ 
viet Union, 27, in San Sebas¬ 
tian, Spain. Bubka became the 
first human to clear 20 feet 
with his 20-foot, X A -inch jump. 

SIGNED: A seven-figure deal 
between Random House and 

Marlon Brando, 66, for the 

actor’s autobiography; in New 
York, March 11. 

DIED: LeRoy Collins, 82, governor 
of Florida from 1955 to 1961; of 
cancer, in Tallahassee, March 
12. Collins was an early leader 
in the struggle to create an 
integrated "New South.” 

Disney lyricist Howard Ashman, 

40; of AIDS complications, in 
New York, March 14. Ashman 
won the 1989 Academy Award 
for Best Song for "Under the 
Sea” from "The Little 
Mermaid.” 
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Quality is Job 1. 



Profile in Quality 
#32: Quality Servici 

Mark Carpender is 
dedicated to service. 
He continually 
teaches and updates 
our people on how 
they can better 
service your car. 

Mark is one of 
over 366,000 Ford 
people worldwide 
who are committed to 
making quality Job 1. 


Our goal is to build 
the highest quality 
cars and trucks^-^^—^ 
in the world. y C 



FORD, MERCURY, LINCOLN, FORD TRUCKS 

Always insist on genuine Ford Motor Company collision repair parts 



SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 




